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THE ENGLISH GAIN THE OHIO COUNTRY. 


Upon one point, on the return of Major 
Washington to Virginia from his visit to 
Fort Le Boeuf, the governor of the prov- 
ince could not possibly be mistaken—the 
firm determination of the French to take 
possession of the Ohio valley and hold it, 
if necessary, throughout its whole extent, 
by force of arms. ‘There was, therefore, 
no more time to be wasted in remon- 
strating. There must be immediate ac- 
tion, or the Alleghanies would become the 
western limit of English possessions, 

Washington and Gist, when homeward 
bound and just before reaching Wills 
creek, met seventeen horses loaded with 
materials and stores “for a fort at the 
forks of Ohio,” and afterwards some fami- 
lies going out to settle. From this it will 
be seen that the Ohio company was not 


idle. However, these employés and colo- 
nists went no farther than the mouth of 
Redstone (now Brownsville, Pennsylvania, ) 
in their progress toward locating and 
building the proposed fort for the protec- 
tion of their own and the company’s in- 
terests. With the opening of spring, they 
would descend the Monongahela. 

The first action taken by Dinwiddie to- 
ward an aggressive movement to repel the 
French was the issuing of instructions to 
Major Washington to take charge of one 
hundred men from the militia of Augusta 
and Frederick counties, and one to William 
Trent to enlist a like number among the 
traders and others of the province. To 
Major Washington and Captain Trent the 
governor looked, therefore, to protect the 
Ohio company in building a fort at the 
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mouth of the Monongahela, as well as to 
assist in the prosecution of the work. “As 
I have called the assembly to meet on the 
fourteenth of February,” wrote Dinwiddie 
towards the last of January, 1754, “I hope 
they will enable me to raise four hundred 
men more to go out early in the spring ; 
and I shall write to the neighboring prov- 
inces to assist us, which, if they do with 
a spirit, these forces, with the conjunction 
of our friendly Indians, I hope will make 
a good appearance on the Ohio, and be 
able to defeat. the designs of the French.” 

Captain Trent speedily raised what 
force he could and marched to the west- 
ward, reaching the mouth of Redstone 
creek, where, for a brief time, he was de- 

Aained in building a store-house for the 
Ohio company; then moving with what 
men he had of his own company and with 
such as he could there obtain and on the 
way, to the site of the present city of Pitts- 
burgh (which he reached on the seven- 
teenth of February), he began the erec- 
tion of a fort with his command, as the 
Ohio company had not made a commence- 
ment in that direction. The work con- 
tinued on uninterruptedly until the seven- 
teenth of April. This was the beginning 
of war-like operations on part of Virginia, 
in the Ohio valley. 

Meanwhile Dinwiddie’s assembly had 
voted ten thousand pounds for the emer- 
gency, and two independent companies, 
maintained by the king in New York, and 
one in South Carolina, had received. or- 
ders from England to march to the scene 
of action. The governor (Dinwiddie) was 
now busy in raising more troops to form 
a Virginia regiment, of which Joshua Fry 

was made colonel and Washington lieu- 
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tenant-colonel. Fry was at Alexandria 
with half this so-called regiment, when 
Washington, with two companies, was or- 
dered to march to the Ohio to assist Cap- 
tain Trent. On his way up the Potomac, 
he was joined by a few men, so that, 
upon arriving at Wills creek, his whole 
force numbered about one hundred and 
fifty. ‘ 

Let us now see what was going on to 
the northward—at Presquisle and upon 
the waters of French creek. At the first- 
mentioned fort, Pierre Claude Pecaudy de 
Contrecceur, the successor of Saint-Pierre, 
had landed with a strong force of regulars 
and Canadians. With over five hundred 
men he left the new fort at Venango (just 
then completed and named Machault), 
and dropped down the Alleghany in ca- 
noes and bateaux to the mouth of that 
river, where a small number of men were 
toiling at their fort, in “the forks of Ohio,” 
under the command of Ensign Edward 
Ward, Captain Trent having gone to Wills 
creek. This was on the seventeenth of 
April, and the ensign was,as soon as Con- 
trecoeur had landed and planted his can- 
non, summoned to surrender. Of course, 
resistance was out of the question, and he 
complied with the demand ; he was al- 
lowed to depart with his men. Ward re- 
traced his steps up the Monongahela and 
over the mountains to Wills creek, report- 
ing his mishap to Washington, while Con- 
trecoeur demolished the incipient stockade 
and began a large fort, which was subse- 
quently named Fort Duquesne. The first 


success in this covert war was at Picka- 
willany; the second, at “the forks of 
Ohio,” now Pittsburgh: both on the side 
of the French. 
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Colonel Washington, at Wills creek, held 
a council of war on the twenty-third of 
April as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued. It was determined that an advance 
should be make to Redstone creek; that 
a fortification should there be erected ; 
and that in going there a road should be 
cleared broad enough to pass with all the 
artillery and baggage. Word was sent to 
the Half King, who was with Ensign Ward 
at the surrender, to meet the advancing 
troops. The Great Meadows, in what is 
now Fayette county, Pennsylvania, were 
reached on the twenty-fourth of May, and 
here entrenchments were thrown up, for 
it was evident there had been a forward 
movement of French troops from Fort 
Duquesne. The latter force consisted of 
“one officer, three cadets, one volunteer, 
one English interpreter and twenty-eight 
men,” under command of an _ ensign, 
Coulon de Jumonville, who had been sent 
to make what discoveries he could, Con- 
trecoeur having learned of the advance of 
Washington. On the morning of the 
twenty-eighth the French camp was at- 
tacked by Washington at the head of 
thirty-three of his men, assisted by the 
Half King and a few warriors. The French 
commander and nine others were killed, 
and twenty-two captured. Jumonville 
had been provided with a written sum- 
mons to be delivered to any English he 
might find, requiring them to withdraw 
. from the domain of the king of France; 
but this summons, it seems, was only to 
be shown if the bearer was threatened by 
a superior force. The force attacking was 
greater than his, but the summons was 
not read, nor was it, so far as seen by 
Washington, attempted to be read by 


Jumonville when the firing began. The 
war was now an open one; thenceforth, 
there was no pretense of peace, at least, 
none in America. 

Washington now erected a frail fort at 
the Great Meadows (it was afterward 
named Fort Necessity), and sent for rein- 
forcements to Colonel Fry at Wills creek. 
These were ordered forward, but the death 
of Fry put Washington in command of the 
regiment, which now numbered three hun- 
dred men. Besides these, there were a 
few Indians present under the Half King, 
and soon an independent company from 
South Carolina reached the fort, so, also, 
a company of regulars under Captain 
Mackay. From the Great Meadows to 
Gist’s, on the road to the mouth of Red- 
stone, it was thirteen miles. Washington 
now resolved that, as there was no French 
force in his vicinity, to move on toward 
the latter place. Gist’s was reached on 
the twenty-ninth of June ; but, once there, 
and Washington learned that a strong 
French force was advancing toward him 
from Fort Duquesne; he thereupon re- 
traced his steps to the Great Meadows. 

When word reached Montreal of the 
death of Jumonville, his brother, Coulon de 
Villiers, was dispatched to Fort Duquesne 
with a body of Indians, arriving there on 
the twenty-sixth of June, when he found 
‘that five hundred Frenchmen and a few 
Ohio Indians were just ready to march 
against the English at the Great Meadows. 
De Villiers took the command (it was an 
increased force; it included his savages) 
and moved up the Monongahela in canoes, 
to the mouth of Redstone creek. On the 
third of July he sat down before Fort ° 
Necessity. Washington, having offered 
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battle outside the fort, which was declined, 
withdrew his men inside the fortification. 
There were swivels mounted on the ram- 
parts of the fort, but they did little execu- 
tion. The fightJasted nine hours, when 
Washington was summoned to surrender. 
He could hold out no longer. Articles 
were signed about midnight. The English 
were allowed to retire, carrying with them 
all that belonged to them except the ar- 
tillery, allowing them “one swivel-gun.” 
They were to be protected from insult 
that might be offered by either French or 
Indians. The prisoners taken when Ju- 
monville was killed were to be set free, 
two officers remaining as hostages for their 
safe return to Fort Duquesne. Not less 
than twelve Virginians had been killed 
and forty-three wounded. The casualties 
among the regulars were not reported. 
Villiers returned his loss at twenty in all. 

The march of Washington back to Wills 
creek, a distance of fifty-two miles, with 
his sick and wounded, two of the latter 
being killed and scalped by the savages, 
began on the morning of the fourth of 
July, and was effected without further 
loss. DeVilliers, the French commander, 
after demolishing Fort Necessity, com- 
menced his return march to Fort Du- 
quesne, destroying all the houses at Gist’s 
and “round about,” also the store-house 
at the mouth of Redstone, and such in- 
cipient settlements as could be found 
down the Monongahela, until the mouth 
of that river was reached, which was on the 
seventh of July. It was a short but very 
successful expedition for DeVilliers. Be- 
sides, there was now a general aliena- 
tion on part of the Ohio Indians from 
English interests. The Ohio valley was, 


in fact, in keeping of the French. Did 
they hold possession without effort for any 
length of time? and, in the end, did they 
retain it? We shall see. 

The lords of trade and plantations had 


already directed the several provincial 


governors to urge on their assemblies the 
propriety of sending to Albany commis- 
sioners to make a joint treaty with the 
wavering tribes of Indians; especially 
was this important with the Six Nations. 
The four New England colonies, also New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, ac- 
ceded to the plan. The result was, the 
Iroquois were soothed but not satisfied. 
The commissioners, led by Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, in view of the 
apparent necessity of some sort of union 
between the provinces to resist the en- 
croachments of the French, brought for- 
ward a project for it, which was rejected 
by the crown because it gave too much 
power to the colonies; by the colonies, 
because it gave too much power to the 
crown. However, England prepared in 
earnest for war, deciding to send over two 
regiments, each of five hundred men, 
Major-General Edward Braddock being 
appointed to the chief command. France, 
to meet this activity on part of the Eng- 
lish, got ready to send to Canada six bat- 
talions, numbering in all three thousand 
men. But, before describing operations 
on a large scale, induced by these pre- 
parations, let us see what was being done 
by the provinces to recover the lost 
ground and to wipe out the disgrace of 
Washington’sdefeat at the Great Meadows, 

The news of the success of DeVilliers 
reached Annapolis, Maryland, on the 
eighteenth of July, the day after the meet- 
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ing of the assembly, creating great sur- 
prise andalarm. A week after, six thou- 
sand pounds were appropriated “for his 
Majesty’s use towards the defence of the 
colony of Virginia, attacked by the French 
and Indians, and for the relief and sup- 
port of the wives and children of the 
Indian allies that put themselves under 
the protection of this government.” Gov- 
ernor Horatio Sharpe immediately notified 
Dinwiddie, who received the announce- 
ment with great satisfaction. A commis- 
sion was issued by the former to Captain 
Thomas Cresap, who had “ behaved 
himself on all occasions as a good servant 
to the government,” to raise a company 
of riflemen to serve beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. In August Sharpe gave 
orders that two additional companies 
should be raised. Governor Hamilton, 


on receiving the news of the Great Mead- 
ows’ disaster, convened the Pennsylvania 


assembly. But unpleasant altercations 
followed, and “their labors were nugatory.” 
Hamilton’s successor, Robert Hunter Mor- 
ris, succeeded no better with a new as- 
sembly in December. Dinwiddie met 
with better success. The burgesses voted 
him, finally, twenty thousand pounds. 
New York, however, was stubborn to an 
offensive degree at first; but the defeat 
of Washington brought the assembly to 
its senses and five thousand pounds were 
voted. 

After the affair at the Great Meadows, 
what troops could be collected at the 
mouth of Wills creek were put to work 
upon a fortification, which was finished in 
November, and named Fort Cumberland. 
Meanwhile, because of an order from the 
king ‘settling the rank of the officers of 


his Majesty’s forces when serving with the 
provincials in North America,’* Colonel 
Washington resigned his commission, and 
the Maryland governor, Horatio Sharpe, 
was appointed ‘“commander-in-chief of 
all the forces that are or may be raised to 
defend the frontiers of Virginia and the 
neighboring colonies, and to repel the un- 
justifiable invasion and encroachments of 
the French on the River Ohio.” Sharpe 
visited Fort Cumberland and carried on 
with vigor preparations for a spring cam- 
paign ; but his appointment was only a 
measure of temporary expediency. Be- 
fore the ending of winter he was super- 
seded by General Braddock. 

The transports bringing the two English 
regiments to America arrived safely at 
Hampton and were ordered up to Alex- 
andria, where a camp was to be formed. 
General Braddock had preceded his men 
in the ship Centurion. At Alexandria, the 
provincial governors met the general at his 
request. It was decided to attack the 
French at four points. The two British 
regiments were to advance on Fort Du- 
quesne. Two provincial regiments just 
raised and taken into the king’s pay were 
to reduce Niagara. Crown Point was to 
be seized by provincials from New England, 
New York and New Jersey. Beauséjour 
was to be captured and Acadia subjected 
by another body of New England men. 
Braddock was to lead the Fort Duquesne 
expedition. Such were the formidable 
projects against a power that was out- 
wardly at peace with Great Britain. And 
we may here premise that the expedition 
planned against Niagara was a. failure ; 
that there was a barren victory at Lake 
George, and that three forts were cap- 
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tured in Acadia. But what of the expedi- 
tion agdinst Fort Duquesne? The story 
has often been told. _ 

The march from Alexandria to Fort 
Cumberland occupied twenty-seven days. 
At this post at least two thousand effective 
men were assembled.* Here Washington 
joined the expedition as one of Braddock’s 
aids. There were about six hundred bag- 
gage horses, besides those of the artillery. 
On the last day of May, five hundred men 
were sent forward to open the road and 
store provisions at Little Meadows. It 
was the tenth of June before the army was 
well on its march, and Little Meadows 
was not reached until the eighteenth—only 
thirty miles from Fort Cumberland. The 
army was here separated into two divis- 
ions ; the advance, consisting of some- 
thing over twelve hundred men, moved on, 
with Braddock in immediate command ; 
while the rear division was put under the 
orders of Colonel Thomas Dunbar, to fol- 
low as best he could. Braddock reached 
the confluence of the Youghiogheny with 
the Monongahela on the eighth of July, 
only twelve miles from Fort Duquesne, 
which was garrisoned by a few companies 
of regular troops ; with them were a con- 
siderable number of Canadians ; also eight 
hundred Indian warriors had their wig- 
wams surrounding the post. They were 
Caughnewagas, Abenakis, Hurons, Potta- 
wattamies, Chippewas, Shawanese, Min- 
goes and Ottawas. Under Contrecceur 
were three other captains: Beaujeu, Du- 
mas and Ligneris. 

Just below the mouth of Turtle creek 





* About twenty-two hundred, including regulars, 
provincials and sailors, made up the entire force. 
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the Monongahela was forded the second 
time by the force under Braddock, when 
a clearing and a deserted house was 
reached ; it was the cabin formerly occu- 
pied by the trader, Fraser. It was about 
eight miles thence to Fort Duquesne. A 
detachment of three hundred and fifty 
men, closely attended by a working party 
of two hundred and fifty, now advanced 
cautiously along a path but twelve feet 
wide, the main body following, when of a 
sudden there was a heavy and quick fire 
in front. 

The French had notice of the coming of 
the English, and six hundred and thirty- 
seven savages went forth to ambuscade 
them. With the Indians were thirty-six 
French officers and cadets, seventy-two reg- 
ular soldiers and a hundred and forty-six 
Canadians. This motley force was under 
under the command of Beaujeu, Dumas 
and Ligneris, ranking in the order named, 
and it was this force that now attacked, on 
the ninth of July, Braddock’s advance. 
Soon the battle became general. The 
English were defeated. Of eighty-six 
officers, sixty-three were killed or dis- 
abled, while out of thirteen hun- 
dred and _ seventy-three non-commis-: 
sioned officers and privates, only four 
hundred and fifty-nine came off the bat- 
tle-field unharmed. “The loss of the 
French was slight, but fell chiefly on the 
officers, three of whom were killed and 
four wounded. Of the regular soldiers, 
all but four escaped untouched. The 
Canadians suffered still less in proportion 
to their numbers, only five of them being 
hurt. The Indians, who won the victory, 
bore the principal loss. Of those from 
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Canada twenty-seven were killed and 
wounded, while the casualties among the 
western tribes are not reported.” 

It was a retreat full of terror for the 
remnant of the army back to Fort Cum- 
berland. Braddock was wounded on the 
field of battle. He died about eight 
o’clock on the evening of. Sunday, the 
thirteenth. The next day he was buried 
in the road, and the retreating force passed 
over his grave so as to obliterate all signs 
of it, a8 it was feared the Indians might 
find it and mutilate the body.* 

With the defeat of the army under 
Braddock, there disappeared nearly every 
trace of English interest, for the time, west 
of the Alleghany mountains. The Senecas 
and Monseys upon the upper waters of the 
Alleghany river and the Delawares at Kit- 
tanning and farther down ; the Shawanese 
at Logstown and at the mouth of the 
Scioto ; the Wyandots at Muskingum and 
Sandusky ; the Hurons, Ottawas and Pot- 
tawattamies near Detroit; the Miamis 
proper, with the Weas and Piankeshaws, 
on the Maumee and Wabash ; the Indians 
of the Illinois; the Chippewas of the 
upper lakes—all were now French In- 
dians; they could all be relied upon as 
enemies to the English. The French fort 
on the Sandusky, near the site of what is 
now Fremont, Sandusky county, had been 
given up and the small garrison had gone 





* The history of Braddock’s defeat has often been 
given to the public, more or less in detail. It is 
only necessary to refer the general reader to ‘ The 
History of an Expedition against Fort Du Quesne 
in 1755,' by Winthrop Sargeant, M. A. In connec- 
tion with this, Parkman’s ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ 
Vol. I, pp. 199-233, should be consulted. 


back to Detroit.t| The Wyandots there- 
upon moved down to the south side of the 
bay where they established their village 
upon a small stream called the ‘ Rock- 
fish,” (in their language, ‘‘ Sunyendeand,’’) 
not far from the present Sandusky, in Erie 
county. This was in 1754. Here was 
erected a store-house by French traders.{ 

In the interior portions of the present 
Ohio, there had been, since the journey of 
Gist to Pickawillany, considerable change 
as to location of Indian villages. At the 
confluence of what is now known as the 
Vernon river (formerly Owl creek) with 
the Mohican, there was located, in 1755, 
a small Indian town occupied by Dela- 
wares, Mohicans and Caughnewagas. The 
name of this village was “ Tullihas.” 
Some Mohawks also were among the resi- 
dents of the place. To the northward, on 
the Cuyahoga river, at a point a consider- 
able distance up that stream from its 
mouth, there had been a small Ottawa 
village on the east side, and on the west 
side dwelt a few Mohicans ; there was also 
a‘ French house” near by, a depot for 
French goods belonging to traders. How- 
ever, before the close of 1756 all these 
had disappeared.|| At Hockhocking, in 





+ The exact date of the evacuation of this post is 
unknown. It is certain that the French had no fort 
on Sandusky river or Sandusky bay in 1754, nor 
later. 


t This is dignified as a fort upon Lewis Evans’ 
map of 1755, and named ‘“‘ Junundot,’’ evidently in- 
tended for ‘‘ Wyandot.” 


|| The fact of the existence of these two villages 
and the ‘‘French house ” is evident by a reference to 
Lewis Evans’ map of 1755, where they are distinctly 
noted ; but it is equally evident, from a narrative 
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the immediate vicinity of what is now the 
city of Lancaster, county-seat of Fairfield 
county, where Gist, in 1750, found only 
four or five Delaware families, there was, 
in 1755, a village (sometimes, at that 
period, called “French Margaret’s”) of 
considerable size. Maguck, which, it will 
be remembered, was a Delaware town of 
about ten families at the time of Gist’s 
visit, and was located on the Scioto on 
the north side of the Pickaway plains, had 
now disappeared, and a village of the same 
tribe, but considerably larger, was located 
further up that stream, at a point on its 
west side within the present limits of the 
city of Columbus. These were all the 
changes known to history upon Ohio’s 
soil during the first five years of the last 
half of the eighteenth century. There 
had been, on the whole, a considerable 
increase in the Indian population during 
that time. Roving bands, in various parts, 
hunted and trapped for skins and furs, in 
the proper season, disposing of their stock 
either at Sunyendeand (Sandusky) or De- 
troit. 

The consternation upon the western 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, upon the news being received 
of the defeat of Braddock, was very great. 
There was nowhere any protection from 
the inroads of the savages, who now be- 
gan their appalling ravages. The most 
wanton cruelties were continued through- 





entitled, ‘‘An Account of the Remarkable Occur- 
rences in the Life and Travels of Colonel James 
Smith," that they had disappeared before the close 
of 1756. Smith’s narrative has been re-printed as 
number five of the ‘Ohio Valley Historical Series,’ 
by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati: 1870. (See p. 
56, of the re-print for Smith's account of his going up 
the Cuyahoga, in the fall of 1756.) 


out the year by war-parties, which were 
frequently led by Frenchmen. They came 
not only from the Ohio, but from the 
wilderness beyond. A young prisoner— 
a lad of eighteen years—who had been 
taken to Tullihas, afterward remembered 
that a Mohawk warrior called “ Pluggy” 
was there, who, with a party, was prepar- 
ing to go to war upon the frontiers of Vir. 
ginia. But, before starting, it was neces- 
sary to perform the war-dance, At this 
dance they had both vocal and instrumental 
music. ‘They had a short, hollow gum, 
closed in one end, with water in it, and 
parchment stretched over the open end 
thereof, which they beat with one stick 
and made a sound nearly like a muffled 
drum. All those who were going on this 
expedition collected together and formed. 
An old Indian then began to sing, and 
timed the music by beating on the 
drum, as the ancients formerly timed 
their music by beating the tabor. On 
this, the warriors began to advance or 
move forward, in concert, like well-dis- 
ciplined troops would march to the fife 
and drum. Each warrior had a toma- 
hawk, spear or war-mallet in his hand, and 
they all moved regularly towards the east, 
or the way they intended to go to war. 
At length they all stretched their toma- 
hawks toward the Potomac, and giving a 
hideous shout or yell, they wheeled quick 
about, and danced in the same manner 
back.” 

“The next,” continues the narrator, 
“was the war-song. In performing this, 
only one sung at a time, in a moving pos- 
ture, with a tomahawk in his hand, while 
all the other warriors were engaged in call- 
ing aloud, ‘ he-uh, he-uh,’ which they con- 
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stantly repeated while the war-song was 
going on. When the warrior that was 
singing had ended his song, he struck a 
war-post with his tomahawk, and with a 
loud voice told what war-like exploits he 
had done, and what he now intended to 
do, which was answered by the other 
warriors with loud shouts of applause. 
Some who had not before intended to go 
to war, at this time were so animated by 
this performance, that they took up the 
tomahawk and sung the war song, which 
was answered with shouts of joy, as they 
were then initiated into the present march- 
ing company.” 

‘*The next morning,” the narrator adds, 
“this company all collected at one place, 
with their heads and faces painted with 
variouscolors, and packs upon their backs ; 
they marched off all silent, except the 
commander, who, in the front, sang the 
traveling song, which began in this man- 
ner: ‘hoo caughtainte heegana.’ Just as 
the rear passed the end of the town, they 
began to fire in their slow manner, from 


the front to the rear, which was accom- 


panied with shouts and yells from all 
quarters.”* Such is a description of the 
setting out of the first war-party known 
to history, from what is now Ohio, to 
war against the frontier of Virginia. On 
the return of Pluggy and his party, they 
brought with them, a considerable ‘number 
of scalps and prisoners from the south 
branch of the Potomac. ‘They also 
brought with them,” says the writer before 
quoted from, “an English bible, which 
they gave to a Dutch [German] woman 





*Smith’s Narrative (Cincinnati re-print), pp. 17-19. 
This incident took place in the western part of what 
is now Coshocton county. 


who was a prisoner ; but as she could not 
read English, she made a present of it to 
me, which was very acceptable.” 

Before the ending of the year 1755, the 
young captive was with some hunters on 
Rocky river, a stream well known as rising 
in Medina county, Ohio, and flowing into 
Lake Erie, in Cuyahoga county, about seven 
miles west of Cleveland. The savages 
concluded they must have horses to carry 
their loads and they determined to go to 
wat, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the season, to obtain them. ‘They then 
began,” says the account already men- 
tioned, “to go through their common 
ceremony. They sung their war-songs, 
danced their war-dances, etc. And when 
they were equipped, they went off singing 
their marching songs and firing their guns. 
Our camp appeared to be rejoicing ; but 
I was grieved to think that some innocent 
persons would be murdered not thinking 
of danger.”” There were four of the war- 
riors who went out upon the war-path. Some 
time in February, 1756, they returned 
with two scalps and six horses, from the 
frontier of Pennsylvania.t 

The year 1756 brought no relief to 
the western borders of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. Each of these 
provinces had made a chain of block 
houses and wooden forts to cover its fron- 
tier ; but the savages preferred to ravage 
the lonely and unprotected farms rather 
than attack even the weakest of these 
stockades. However, a war party led by 
a French officer laid siege to a Virginia 
fortification but was repulsed ; though an- 
other force attacked Fort Granville, on the 
Juniata, in Pennsylvania, killing or carry- 





+Smith’s Narrative (Cincinnati re-print), pp.32, 36. 
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ing into captivity its defenders and occu- 
pants. Buta retaliatory expedition under 
Colonel John Armstrong, soon after de- 
stroyed the Delaware Indian town of Kit- 
tanning, called “ Attiqué,” by the French, 
located, it will be remembered, on the 
Alleghany river. At this time, Dumas 
was in command of Fort Duquesne. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
Ohio wilderness. At Sunyendeand, in 
June, the Wyandots were all engaged in 
preparing to go to war against the frontiers 
of Virginia. James Smith—the young 
captive, whose narrative, subsequently 
written, we have before freely quoted 
from—was there then. In speaking of 
the warriors who were going upon the war- 
path into the settlements of Virginia, he 
says: “They all marched off, from fifteen 
to sixty years old; and some boys only 
twelve years of age were equipped with 
their bows and arrows and went to war; 
so that none were left in town but squaws 
and children, except myself, one very old 
man, and another about fifty years of age, 
who was lame.” 

“The two old Indians asked me,” con- 
tinues Smith, ‘if I did not think that the 
Indians and French would subdue all 
America, except New England, which they 
said they had tried in old times. I told 
them I thought not. They said they had 
already driven them all out of the mount- 
ains, and had chiefly laid waste the great 
valley betwixt the north and south mount- 
ain from Potomac to James river, which 
is a considerable part of the best land 
in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and that the white people appeared to 
them like fools ; they could neither guard 
against surprise, run or fight. These, they 
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said, were their reasons for saying that 
they would subdue the whites. They 
asked me to offer my reasons for my opin- 
ion, and told me to speak my mind freely. 
I told them that the white people to the 
east were very numerous, like the trees, 
and though they appeared to them to be 
fools, as they were not acquainted with 
their way of war, yet they were not fools ; 
therefore, after some time, they will learn 
your mode of war and turn upon you, or 
at least defend themselves. I found that 
the old men themselves did not believe 
they could conquer America, yet they were 
willing to propagate the idea in order to 
encourage the young men to go to war.” 

The warriors divided into different 
parties, and all struck at different places 
in what is now West Virginia. When they 
came back they brought with them a con- 
siderable number of scalps, prisoners, 
horses and other plunder. One of the 
prisoners was a lad, apparently sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, named Arthur 
Campbell. About three years afterward, 
he escaped from the Indians and returned 
by way of what is now Pittsburgh, to Vir- 
ginia. In after years, he became distin- 
guished in civil and military life, particu- 
larly as commander in a_ successful 
expedition against the Cherokees, in 1781, 
He died in Kentucky in 1816. “As 
the Wyandots at Sunyendeand,” says 
Smith, “and those at Detroit were con- 
nected, Mr. Campbell was taken there; 
but he remained sometime with me in this 
town. His company was very agreeable, 
and I was sorry when he left me. During 
his stay at Sunyendeand, he borrowed my 
bible, and made some pertinent remarks 
on what he had read. One passage was 
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where it said, ‘It is good for a man that 
he bear the yoke in his youth.’ He said 
we ought to be resigned to the will of 
Providence, as we were now bearing the 
yoke in our youth.” 

“There was,’’ continues. the narrator, 
“‘a number of prisoners brought in by 
these parties, and when they were to run the 
gauntlet I went and told them how they 
were toact. One John Savage was brought 
in, a middle-aged man, or about forty years 
old. He was torun the gauntlet. I told 
him what he had to do; and after this I 
fell into one of the ranks with the Indians, 
shouting and yelling like them ; and as 
they were not very severe on him, as he 
passed me, I hit him with a piece of 
pumpkin, which pleased the Indians 
much, but hurt my feelings.”* 


Throughout the whole of the year 17 S4,. 


scalping parties of savages from the trans- 
Alleghany wilderness continued their work 
of devastation and death upon the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. In the last-mentioned province, 
Washington, stationed at Winchester witha 
force of seven hundred men, was called upon 
to defend the western border of more than 
three hundred and fifty miles in extent. 
The noble valley of the Shenandoah was 
almost deserted of its inhabitants, and fast 
relapsing into a wilderness. In Pennsyl- 
vania very little was done to protect the 
western frontiers: so, also, in Maryland ; 
and, as a consequence, the settlements 
west of the Blue Ridge were well-nigh de- 
serted ; there was a general flight of set- 
tlers from the upper waters of the Poto- 
mac. About the first of June, in the 





* Smith's Narrative (Cincinnati re-print), pp. 46, 
47-50. 


Wyandot, Pottawattamie and Ottawa 
towns near Detroit, a number of warriors 
were preparing to go to war. Joined to 
these were a great many Chippewas who 
had come down from the upper lakes. 
After singing their war songs and going 
through their common ceremonies, they 
all marched off against the frontiers of the 
three provinces just mentioned. Some- 
time in August the warriors returned, and 
brought in with them a great many scalps, 
prisoners, horses, and much _ plunder. 
The common report among the young 
warriors was that they would entirely sub- 


‘due Tulhasaga—that is, the Morning Light 


inhabitants, meaning the English. The 
suffering upon the borders was indeed 
awful. The end of the year saw Fort 
Duquesne, the principal source of all this 
trouble, left undisturbed by the British. 
When, in 1758, William Pitt assumed 
control of the British government, there 
was soon a change in American affairs. 
His policy, bold, liberal and enlightened, 
greatly animated the colonists and inspired 
them all with new hopes. “ His first aim 
was to take Louisbourg, as a step towards 
taking Quebec; then Ticonderoga, that 
thorn in theside of the northern colonies ; 
and lastly, Fort Duquesne, the key of the 
Great West.” We shall only refer to the 
last.. The expedition was placed under 
the. command of General John Forbes. 
His army consisted of between six and 
seven thousand men, British regulars and 
provincials. Early in July, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Bouquet was encamped 
with the advance-guard at Raystown, now 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. It was deter- 
mined to cut a road thence to Fort Du- 
quesne direct. Having built a fort at 
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Raystown named Fort Bedford, Bouquet 
marched to the Loyalhanna, scarcely fifty 
miles from the objective point of the ex- 
pedition. In an evil hour, he sent out a 
part of his force under Major Grant, to 
reconnoitre. The detachment, in sight 
of the fort, was defeated. This was on 
the twenty-first of September. The 
French now assumed, for a time, the ag- 
gressive. A large party hovered about 
Bouquet ; but, after succeeding in driving 
back a detachment sent against them, they 
were themselves obliged to retreat. Not- 
withstanding all their courageous energy, 
‘the condition of the French in Fort Du: 
quesne was now desperate. ‘The militia 
of Louisiana and the Illinois left the fort 
and went home; the Indians of Detroit 
and the Wabash would stay no longer, 
and, worse yet, the supplies destined for 
Fort Duquesne had been destroyed by 
Bradstreet at Fort Frontenac. Hence 
Ligneris was compelled by prospective 
starvation to dismiss the greater part of 
his force, and await the approach of his 
enemy with those that remained.” * 

The first of November Forbes was upon 
the Loyalhanna. On the twenty-fourth, 
Indian scouts saw smoke rising from the 
barracks of Fort Duquesne. The fortifi- 
cations had been blown up by the French 
and then abandoned; some of the gar- 
rison going up the Alleghany, with 
Ligneris their commander, some over-land 
towards Presquisle, and others down the 
Ohio. On the twenty-sixth, General 
Forbes, with the main body of the army, 
reached the ruined works. A stockade 
was planted around a cluster of traders’ 





*Parkman’s ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ Vol. II., p. 
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cabins and soldiers’ huts. This was 
named Pittsburgh by Forbes. Two hun- 
dred provincials remained to guard the 
place, and early in December the residue 
of the troops began their march to re-cross 
the mountains. The great valley of the 
Ohio had passed into the possession of the 
English—at least at one point, and that 
point the best located to command the 
whole. 

Meanwhile incidents had occurred 
beyond the Ohio worthy of being made 
a note of. ‘Some time in May,” says 
Smith, who was then in Detroit, “ we 
heard that General Forbes, with seven 
thousand men, was preparing to carry 
on a campaign against Fort Duquesne. 

Upon receiving this news, a num- 
ber of runners were sent off by the 
French commander at Detroit to urge 
the different Indian warriors to repair 
to Fort Duquesne. Some time in July 
the Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattamies 
and Wyandots rendezvoused at Detroit 
and marched off to Fort Duquesne to 
prepare for the encounter of General 
Forbes. The common report was that 
they would serve him as they did Gen- 
eral Braddock, and obtain much plun- 
der. From this time until fall we had 
frequent account of Forbes’ army by 
Indian runners that were sent out to 
watch their motion. They spied them 
frequently from the mountains, even 
after they left Fort Loudon. Notwith- 
standing their vigilance, Colonel Grant 
with his Highlanders stole a march 
upon them, and in the night took pos- 
session of a hill about eighty rods from 
Fort Duquesne. This hill is, on that 
account, called Grant’s hill to this day. 
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The French and Indians knew not that 
Grant and his men were there until they 
beat the drum and played upon the 
bag-pipes, just at daylight. They then 
flew to arms, and the Indians ran up 
under covert of the banks of the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela for some dis- 
tance, and then sallied out from the 
banks of the rivers and took possession 
of the hill above Grant. As he was on 
the point of it in sight of the fort, they 
immediately surrounded him, and as he 
had his Highlanders in ranks and very 
close order, and the Indians scattered 
and concealed behind trees, they de- 
feated him with the loss only of a few 
warriors ; most of the Highlanders were 
killed or taken prisoners.” 

“‘ After this defeat,’’ continues Smith, 
“the Indians held a council, but were 
Some said 


divided in their opinions. 
that General Forbes would now turn 
back and go home the way he came, 
as Dunbar had done when General 
Braddock was defeated; others sup- 


posed he would come on. The French 
urged the Indians to stay and see the 
event; but, as it was hard for the In- 
dians to be absent from their squaws 
and children at this season of the year, 
a great many of them returned home to 
their hunting. After this the remainder 
of the Indians, some French regulars 
and a number of Canadians marched off 
in quest of General Forbes. They met 
his army near [what was named] Fort 
Ligonier and attacked them, but were 
frustrated in their design. They said 
that Forbes’ men were beginning to 
learn the art of war, and that there were 
a great number of American riflemen 
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along with the red-coats, who scattered 
out, took trees, and were good marks- 
men ; therefore, they found they could 
not accomplish their design, and were 
obliged to retreat. When they returned 
from the battle to Fort Duquesne, the 
Indians concluded they would go to 
their hunting.’* 

There were other causes operating to 
drive the Indians home. “[There is] 
mutiny,” wrote a French officer high in 
command in Canada, “ among the Can- 
adians, who want to come home; the 
officers [are] busy with making money 
and stealing like mandarins. Their 
commander sets the example, and will 
come back with three or four hundred 
thousand francs; the pettiest ensign, 
who does not gamble, will have ten, 
twelve or fifteen thousand. The In- 
dians do not like Ligneris, who is drunk 
every day.”f 

The marching of Forbes westward 
with a large army was soon known to 
the Indians beyond the Alleghanies, 
and they began to waver; especially 
was this the case with the Delawares 
and Shawanese. The French could not 
make them as many presents as form- 
erly. The Susquehanna Delawares had, 
the summer previous, made peace with 
the English. It was determined to get 
as many of the two nations as possible 
to withdraw from the French interests ; 
but how were the Ohio Indians to be 
approached? who so bold as to go 
among them, taking with him a mes- 





**Smith’s Narrative’ (Cincinnati re-print), pp. 
102-104. 

+ Parkman's ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,’ Vol. II., pp. 
168, 169. 
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sage from the Pennsylvania governor ? 
Fortunately, a person was found equal to 
the occasion. It was Christian Freder- 
ick Post, a member of the Moravian 
brotherhood. He made his way to 
Kuskuskee, a Delaware town (not far 
away from the site of one of the same 
name which had been deserted) on 
Beaver river, Pennsylvania, and which 
now consisted of ninety houses and had 
two hundred able warriors. Here he 
was kindly received and conducted to 
Sakunk, a Delaware Indian town a mile 
below the mouth of Beaver river.* 
Here, he nearly lost his life ; but he fin- 
ally induced his fierce auditors to listen 
to his message. They were mollified, but 
they took him to Fort Duquesne—that 
is to say, just across the Alleghany, from 
that fort—that the savages there assem- 
bled might also hear his message. The 
French demanded him; they set a great 
price upon his head ; but the Delawares 
protected him. Asa final result, three 
tribes of those Indians agreed to renew 
the old peace chain, provided all the Brit- 
ish provinces would join in sending them 
a belt of peace. Post returned in safety 
with their reply.. A treaty in October, 
was held at Easton, Pennsylvania, with 
the Six Nations and Delawares of the 
Susquehanna, and with the Mohicans 
and several kindred bands. The chain 
of friendship was brightened. All pres- 





*In Post's Journals, this town is variously spelled 
Sakunk, Sawcunk, Sankonk, Sawcung, etc. That 
the town is correctly located in the text above, see 
Post’s Journal of 1762, in ‘ Pennsylvania Archives,’ 
(O. S.), Vol. IV. p. 93. Compare, also Schweinitz’ 
‘Zeisberger,’ p. 712; and Post's Second Journal of 
1758, under date of November 25 ; also, Loudon’s 
‘Indian Wars,’ Vol. I, p. 330. 


ent agreed in sending a message of 
peace to the Ohio Indians, although 
the one from the Six Nations to.the 
Shawanese and Miamis was mandatory. 
It was taken by the courageous Post. 
He crossed the river from the smoul- 
dering ruins of Fort Duquesne the day 
after General Forbes’ arrival, having 
Montour with him, on his way to the 
mouth of Beaver creek, where all the 
Delawares in the vicinity were to meet 
him. Upon arriving at Logstown, he 
found the place deserted by its late in- 
habitants. It was situated on a hill. 
On the east end was a great piece of 
low land where the old Logstown used 
to stand. In the new Logstown, the 
French had built about fhirty houses 
for the Indians. They had a large 
corn-field on the south side of the 
Ohio river, where the corn stood 
ungathered. On inquiring the rea- 
son, of some Delawares, of the speedy 
flight of the Shawanese, Post’ was 
informed that the inhabitants of the 
Lower Shawanese town at the mouth of 
the Scioto, had deserted that place and 
gone up the river to the Pickaway 
plains; that they had sent for the Shaw- 
anese at Logstown to go there and live 
with them and quit the French; and 
that deputies of the Six Nations sent 
from Easton ahead of Post, had has- 
tened their departure. There were at 
Logstown, before the removal, about one 
hundred and twenty warriors.t 





+ See letter of Post to General Forbes, as to his 
visit to the Delawares, beginning November 27, 
1758, in ‘Pennsylvania Archives’ (O. S.), Vol. III, p. 
560. Itis improperly there given as a ‘‘ Journal of 
Frederick Post.” This letter should be consulted 
in connection with his ‘‘ Second Journal." The 
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Post and Montour arrived at the Del- 
aware town at the mouth of Beaver, on 
the twenty-ninth, where there were 
thirty-eight houses, “all built by the 
French for the Indians, some with stone 
chimneys.”’ When all their men were 
at home they could send out one hun- 
dred warriors. Post had not only a 
message from the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, but one from General Forbes to 
deliver to the Delawares, which was 
done on the thirtieth. After their de- 
livery, Post was informed by an Indian 
just arrived from Fort Presquisle, that 
that fortification was much out of re- 
pair; that it had a garrison of only 
two officers and thirty-five men, and 
that not above ten Indians were with 
them, and these kept “constantly hunt- 
ing for the support of the garrison.” 
Fort Le Boeuf, the Indian declared, was 
much in the same condition, with only 
one officer and thirty men. .A few hunt- 
ing Indians were with them, “ who said 
they would leave them in a few days.” 
Fort Michault, at Venango, had but one 
officer and twenty-five men, and was 
much distressed for want of provisions. 
When the Indian left, the late com- 
manding officer of Fort Duquesne had 
not arrived. This second visit of Post 
to the Delawares supplemented the ar- 
rival of General Forbes at the Ohio, 
and English interest again became 
paramount along that river among the 
various Indian tribes. The destruction 





Indian name for the Pickaway plains was ‘‘ Moguck,”’ 
‘*The lower Shanoes had removed off the river up 
Sihotta, to a great Plain Call’d Moguck :” Post's Jet- 
ter to Forbes before cited. It will be remembered the 
Delaware town, on the north side of the plains, vis- 
ited by Gist in 1750, was known by the same name. 


of Fort Duquesne and the occupation of 
the head of the Ohio by the English 
opened the Great West to the provinces, 
took from France a large portion of her 
Indian allies, and ended the Indian 
war upon the western frontiers of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 

Pittsburgh, in 1759, was in great dan- 
ger. All that had been gained by Gen- 
eral Forbes was on the point of being 
lost. ‘The French population of the 
Illinois, Detroit and other distant posts, 
joined with troops of western Indians, 
had come down the lakes to recover 
Pittsburgh, undo the work of Forbes 
and restore French ascendancy on the 
Ohio.”” The enemy was assembled at 
Presquisle, Le Boeuf and Venango. 
However, to save Niagara all were or- 
dered to that post. There they were 
defeated. On their retreat westward 
they burned Presquisle, Le Boeuf and 
Venango, and, joined by ‘the garrisons 
of these posts, made their way to De- 
troit. The upper half of the great val- 
ley of the Ohio was now in the posses- 
sion of the English, and a regular for- 
tified work at Pittsburgh, named Fort 
Pitt, was commenced to perpetuate it. 
Meanwhile Ticonderoga, Crown Point 
and Quebec yielded to the British ; - 
and conferences with the Ohio Indians’ 
cemented the friendship of these sav- 
ages to the colonies. 

The appointment of George Croghan 
as deputy Indian agent at Pittsburgh, 
by Sir William Johnson, was followed 
by excellent results. On the sixth of 
April, 1760, he held a conference with 
the western Indians at Fort Pitt. 
There seemed to be no doubt that most, 
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if not all these savages would join the 
armies of the English. Following this, 
a noted Delaware chief sent by the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania to the Ohio 
Indians, met the latter upon the waters 
of Beaver river, in a grand council. 
‘It took me three weeks to collect them 
together,’’ said the chief, upon his re- 
turn. ‘I concealed nothing from them,” 
adds the Delaware, “and when they 
heard all, they were right glad ; it gave 
joy to their very hearts.”” He gave upon 
that, and other occasions before his 
return, advice and counsel to the Hurons, 
Wyandots, Miamis, Shawanese, Chippe- 
was and all the tribes of the Delawares 
and others, “to the number of tenna- 
tions ;” all signifying their determina- 
tion not to “quarrel any more with 
the English.” 


On the seventh of September, 1760, 
the English before Montreal, were in a 
position to say authoritatively : “‘ The 
whole garrison and all other French 
troops in Canada must lay down their 
arms.” It was the fiat of fate. The 
next day, Vaudreuil, the governor, 
signed a capitulation, when Canada 
and all its dependencies passed to the 
British Crown. ‘“ Half the continent 
had changed hands at the scratch of a 
pen.”’ The whole territory now con- 
stituting the state of Ohio was given 
into the hands of the English, and much 
more; and that possession was made 
perpetual by the definitive treaty of 
Paris, of the tenth of February, 1763— 
so far as such an agreement could make 
it perpetual. 

ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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THE LAST FRENCH POST IN THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


LAKE PEPIN, MINNESOTA. 


THE recent discovery of two cannon 
balls, one of six-pound and the other of 
four-pound calibre, at Frontenac station, 
near Lake Pepin, Minnesota, renders 
desirable a notice of the last French estab- 
lishment in the valley of the upper Mis- 
sissippi river. 

The department of trade called “ La 
Baye ” included all the French posts be- 
tween Green Bay and the Falls of Saint 
Anthony. Bin, the distinguished geog- 
rapher in ‘2&marques sur la carte de 
LP Amerique Septentrionale, published in 
1755, at Paris, refers to those on the 
shores of the River Mississippi and its trib- 
- utaries, and mentions “ Fort St. Nicholas 
at the mouth of the Wisconsin ;” a small 
fort at the entrance of Lake Pepin; one 
above, on the opposite side of the lake ; 
and another on the largest isle just above 
the lake, built in 1695, by Le Sueur. 
Nicholas Perrot, when commandant of the 
“La Baye” district, in the autumn of 
1685, ascended the Mississippi and passed 
the winter at “ Montagne gui tremps dans 
Pau,” just beyond Black river, according to 
Franquelin’s map, and subsequently built 
the fort on the east side of the lake, on 
the same map marked “ Fort St. Antoine.” 
In 1689 Le Sueur was ont of his associ- 
ciates at Lake Pepin, and Boisguillot, for 
a time in charge at Mackinaw, then at 
the post on the Mississippi just above the 
mouth of the Wisconsin. 


The first calling of the lake as Pepin 
appears in the journal of Le Sueur in 1700, 
and was perhaps given to the sheet of water 
in compliment to Monsieur Pepin* who, 
in 1679, was with Du Luth on the shores 
of Lake Superior, or some other mem- 
ber of that Canadian family. 

After the year 1703, owing to the hos- 
tility of the Renards (Fox Indians), the 
French abandoned all their existing posts 
in the “ La Baye” district of the upper 
Mississippi, and, with the exception of a 
few lawless voyageurs left the country. By 
the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, France 
yielded to Great Britain all the country 
around Hudson’s bay, and after this the 
former power turned its attention to the 
region west of Lake Superior and the 
discovery of a route to the Western ocean. 
In July, 1717, Lieutenant La Nouet was 
ordered to establish a post at the extrem- 
ity of Lake Superior, and to explore the 
chain of lakes westward, and Captain 
Paul Saint Pierre,f in 1718, was ordered 
to Chagouamigon bay and Lake Superior. 
Pachot, an ensign, was at the same time 





*Stephen Pepin, the Sieur de la Fond, married 
Marie Boucher, the aunt of the Sieur de la Perriere. 


+ Killed in 1734 by a band of Iroquois. 


t Captain Paul Legardeur Saint Pierre was the 
son of J: Baptiste Legardeur, who, on the eleventh 
day of July, 1656, married Marguerite, the daughter 
of the brave explorer, Jean Nicolet, the first white 
man who, in 1634-5, visited Green Bay and vicinity 
in Wisconsin. 

1a 
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sent to the Sioux to persuade them to 
make peace with the Christinaux. Soon 
after Pachot’s return to Saint Pierre’s 
post at Chagouamigon, the Sioux attacked 
the Indians near Kamanistigouya* and 


killed seventeen, which so alarmed the 


Saulteurs (Ojibways) of Chagouamigon 
bay that they began to prepare to go to 
war against the Sioux. Saint Pierre di- 
rected the officers, Pachot and Linctot, to 
visit the Sioux and censure them for their 
hostility to the Christinaux, but they found 
that they had formed an alliance with the 
Renards (Foxes) and were implacable. 
Pachot, in a letter to the French gov- 
ernment, dated Quebec, October 27, 1722, 
suggested that as the Sioux were hostile 
to the Lake Superior tribes, a trading post 
for their benefit should be established near 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and that the of- 


ficer of the post with the traders’ canoes 
should first proceed to Chagouamigon bay, 
_and then to the Neouissakouete (Bois 


Brulé) river. At that period the “ Outa- 
batonha,” or “Scioux of the Rivers,” 
dwelt in the valley of the Saint Croix 
river, fifteen leagues below Snake river. 
Charlevoix, a learned Jesuit, in 1721, 
under the auspices of the French govern- 
ment, visited Canada and Louisiana, and 
upon his return urged the establishment 
of a trading post, and sending two mis- 
sionaries among the Sioux to learn the 
language, in the belief that through their 
country a route to the Pacific ocean could 
be discovered. His suggestions were fa- 
vorably considered, but delay ensued in 





* Also written Gamanetygoya and Kamanistigoya. 
Baraga, in his Ojibway dictionary, defines Ningita- 
witigweiag as the place where a river divides into 
several branches. 


carrying out the project, by the hostility 
of the Renards, who had killed several 
Frenchmen, and also refused to allow 
traders to pass to the Sioux through their 
country. De Lignery was therefore dis- 
patched, in 1726, to confer with the tribes 
near Green Bay, and on the seventh of 
June made a treaty with the chiefs of the 
Renards (Foxes), Sakis (Sauks) and Puans 
(Winnebagoes). 

The way now being opened, a company 
to trade with the Sioux was formed, and 
among the associates were Jean Baptiste 
Boucher, the Sieur de Montbrun, Francois 
Boucher de Montbrun and Francois 
Campeau. Campeau was a blacksmith 
and armorer, and in the articles of agree- 
ment it was provided that upon the pay- 
ment of four hundred livres in coin or 
peltries he could work for any who might 
wish his services. 

The commandant appointed to conduct 
the expedition was René Boucher, the 
Sieur de la Perriere,} and a relative of two 
of the trading company. The chaplains 
attached were the Jesuits Louis Ignatius 
Guignas and DeGonor. They left Mon- 
treal on the sixteenth of June, 1727, and 
on the seventeenth of September reached 
the enlargement of the Mississippi, the 





+ The Boucher family was one of the most distin- 
guished in Canada. 

Children of Gaspard, the immigrant: Pierre, gov- 
ernor of Three Rivers; Marie, wife of Stephen Pepin. : 

Children of Pierre of Three Rivers: Pierre, born 
A. D. 1653; Marie, born A. D. 1655, married Rene 
Gaultier Varennes; Jean, born A. D. 1667, Sieur 
Montbrun; Rene, born A. D. 1668, Sieur de la Per- 
riere; J. Baptiste, born A. D. 1673, Sieur de Niver- 
ville. 

Children of Rene: Tanguay gives as children of 
Rene: Rene, born January 10, 1699; Jean Baptiste, 
born August 10, 1700; Francois, born July 14, 1704. 
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picturesque Lake Pepin. Immediately 
René Boucher, the Sieur de la Perriere, 
selected a site upon a low point, about the 
middleof the lake shore, opposite Maiden’s 
Rock, and ordered the erection of a stock- 
ade of pickets, each twelve feet in length, 
forming a square of one hundred feet, with 
two bastions. Within the enclosure was 
a log house for the commandant, a resi- 
dence for the missionaries, and a store- 
house,* all of which by the last of October 
was completed. The fort was named 
“ Beauharnois,” in compliment to the gov- 
ernor of Canada; and the missionaries 
called their mission “St. Michael the 
Archangel.” Father Guignas in a letter 
from the fort writes :} 

The fourth of the month of November we did not 
forget that it was the Saint's Day of the general. 
The holy mass was said for him in the morning, and 
they were well prepared to celebrate in the evening ; 
but the slowness of the pyrotechnists and the varia- 
bleness of the weather led to the postponement of 
the celebration to the fourteenth of the same month, 
when they shot off some very beautiful rockets, and 
made the air resound with a hundred shouts of ‘‘Vive 
le Roy” and of ‘‘ Vive Charles de Beauharnois.”’.... 
That which contributed a great deal to the merry 
making was the fright of some Indians. When these 
poor people saw the fire-works in the air, and the 
stars fall from the sky, the women and children fled 
and the more courageous of the men cried for mercy 
and earnestly begged that we would stop the aston- 
ishing play of that terrible medicine (medecin). 

On the fifteenth of April, 1728, the 
water rose so high in the lake that for sev- 
eral weeks it was necessary to abandon 
the fort. During the spring the com- 
mandant ascended the Mississippi for sixty 
leagues, but found no Sioux, as they had 





* The houses were all sixteen feet in width. One 
was twenty-five feet, one thirty feet, and the third 
thirty-eight feet long. 

+ ‘Margry,’ Vol. VI. 
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gone to war against the Mahas toward the 
Missouri. The missionary De Gonor left 
at this time, and when he reached Macki- 
naw on his way to Montreal, found there 
Pierre Gualtier Varennes,{ the Sieur Ve- 
rendrye (Verandrie), who had been in 
command at Lake Nepigon and desired 
to seek for the western ocean by way of 
Lake Winnipeg. 

A year after the expedition of Sieur de 
la Perriere, on the fifth of June, 1728, the ’ 
Sieur de Lignery left Montreal with a force 
to punish the Renards (Foxes), who con- 
tinued to molest traders. During the 
night of the seventeenth of August he 
reached Green Bay, and the next day at 
midnight arrived at the mouth of Fox 
river, where Fort St. Francis|| was situated. 
The Renards fled at the approach of the 
army, abandoning everything in their vil- 
lages, and retreating to the country of the 
Aioues (Ioway), beyond the Mississippi. 
On the twenty-fourth of the month he 
reached the village of the Puans (Winne- 
bagoes), who had also run away. Upon 
his return he burned Fort St. Francis, lest 
the Renards should return, take posses- 
sion and make war upon the Folles 
Avoines, who were allies of the French. 
De Beaujeu was the second in command 
of this expedition, and was not satisfied 
with De Lignery’s conduct. 





t His mother was a sister of Boucher de la Perri- 
ere. He was a cadet in 1697, and in 1704 served in 
an expedition to New England, and the next year 
was in New Foundland. Desirous of distinction, he 
went to France and was connected with a Bretagne’ 
regiment. He attracted attention by his bravery at 
Malplaquet, in September, 1709, where the Duke of 
Marlborough defeated the French. After he returned 
to Canada he had the rank of ensign. 


||Fort St. Francis is the name given in Crespel’s 
* Voyages.’ 
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On account of the hostility of the In- 
dians, the post on Lake Pepin, in October, 
1728, was left in charge of a youth twenty 
years old, Christopher Dufrost,* the Sieur 
de la Jemeraye; and twelve - persons, 
among whom were the Sieur de Boucher- 
ville, Jean Baptiste Boucher, the Sieur 
Montbrun, and the Jesuit Guignas, em- 
barked with their goods, in canoes, for 
Montreal, by way of the Illinois river, as 
the hostility of the Foxes prevented the 
route by the Wisconsin. On the twelfth 
of the month, twenty-two leagues above 
the Illinois river, they were captured by 
the Mascoutens and Kickapoos, who were 
allies of the Foxes. 

Among the manuscript in the Parliament 
library of Canada, at Ottawa, there is a 
communication of De Tilly, dated April 
29, 1729, which mentions that “eleven 
Frenchmen and Father Guignase having 
left the Fort Pepin to descend the river 
Mississippi as far as the Illinois, and to go 
from thence to Canada, were captured by 
the Mascoutens and Quicapous, and 
brought to the Riviere au Boeuf, with the 
intention to deliver them to the Renards, 
and that the Sieur de Montbrun and his 
brother, with another Frenchman, escaped 
from their hands the night before they 
were to be surrendered to these Indians. 
The Sieu de Montbrun left his brother sick 
among the Tamaroides,} and brought the 
intelligence to M. le General, avoiding 
certain posts on the way to escape the 
Mascoutens and Quicapous.” 


* He was the son of a naval officer who in 1698 
wasin command at Fort Frontenac. His mother’s 





maiden name was Marie Gualtier, and on December 
7, 1707, he was born. 

+ The Tamarois were a band of the Illinois In- 
dians. 





Governor Beauharnois, on the twenty- 
ninth of October, wrote to the French 
government : 


I have the honor to report upon what has passed 
upon the part of the Kickapoos and Mascoutens . 
who arrested the French coming from the post of the 
Sioux, and the enterprise of Sieur de Montbrun, 
after his escape from the village of the savages to 
bring us the news of the affair. He is a person zeal- 
ous in the service of his majesty, and I cannot refuse 
the request he has made to write to you to procure 
his promotion. He is cadet of the troop and amost 
excellent officer. 

The Sieur de la Jemeraye, who remained among 
the Sioux with some Frenchmen, left Lake Pepin 
and brought the Renards’ chieft{ to the River St. 
Joseph, ? also deserves your protection. 


Boucherville and Guignas remained 
prisoners for several months, and the 
former did not reach Detroit until June, 
1729. The account of expenditures made 
during his captivity is interesting as show- 
ing the value of merchandise at that time. 
It reads as follows: 


Memorandum of the goods that Monsieur de 
Boucherville was obliged to furnish in the service of 
the king, from the time of his detention among the 
Kickapoos, on the twelfth of October, 1728, until his 
return to Detroit, in the year 1729, in the morth of 
June. On arriving at the Kickapoo village he made 
a present to the young men to secure their opposition 
to some evil-minded old warriors— 

Two barrels of powder, each fifty pounds at 
Montreal price, valued at the sum of... .150 liv. 
One hundred pounds of lead and balls 

making the sum Of.............,e000+% 
Four pounds of vermilion, at 12 francs the 

pound..... iweiwaeshod shine dhwiols dleiby Mans 48 fr. 
Four coats, braided, at twenty franes...... 80 fr. 
Six dozen knives at four francs the dozen.. 24 fr. 





t+ Governor Beauharnois, in a communication dated 
May 6, 1730, alludes to the defeat of the Renards by 
the allied Menomonees, Ojibways and Winnebagoes, 
and writes: ‘‘It is. also confirmed by the journey 
taken since this last adventure by the great chief of 
the Renards to the River St. Joseph.” 


2 In Michigan. 
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Four, hundred flints, one hundred gun- 
worms, two hundred ramrods: and one 
hundred and fifty files, the total at the 
maker's prices 
After the Kickapoos refused to deliver them to the 
Renards (Foxes) they wished some favors, and I was 
obliged to give them the following which would allow 
them to weep over and cover their dead: 
Two braided coats at 20 fr. each 
Two woolen blankets at 15 fr 
One hundred pounds of powder at 30 sous 75 
One hundred pounds of lead at 10 sous..., 25 
Two pounds of vermilion at 12 fr. 
Moreover, given to the Renards to cover 
their dead and prepare them for peace, 
fifty pounds of powder, making......... 
One hundred pounds of lead at 10 sous.... 50 
Two pounds of vermilion at 12 fr.....,.... 24 
During the winter a considerable party was sent to 
strike hands with the Illinois. Given at that time: 
Two blue blankets at 15 fr 
Four men’s shirts at 6 fr. 
Four pairs of long-necked bottles at 6 fr... 24 
Four dozen of knives at 4 fr 
Gun-worms, files, ramrods and flints, esti- 


Given to engage the Kickapoos to establish them- 
selves upon a neighboring isle, to protect from the 
treachery of the Renards— 

Four blankets at 15 fr 

Two pairs of bottles, 6 fr 

Two pounds of vermilion, 12 fr...... ..... 24 
Four dozen butcher knives, 6 fr...... cose 24 
Two woolen blankets at 15 fr 

Four pairs of bottles at 6 fr. 

Four shirts at 6fr..... 

Four dozen of knives at 4 fr 

The Renards having betrayed and killed their 
brothers, the Kickapoos, I seized the favorable op- 
portunity, and to encourage the latter to avenge 
themselves, I gave-— 

Twenty-five pounds of powder, at 30 sous.. 37f.10s, 

Twenty-five pounds of lead, at 10s 

Two.guns at 30 livres‘each 

One-half pound of vermilion .. 

Flints, guns, worms and knives 

The Illinois coming to the Kickapoos village - 
I supported them at my expense, and 
gave them powder, balls and shirts 

sidvasetootedawk: $06 

In departing from the Kicka village, I 

gave them the rest of the goods for their 


good treatment, estimated at....,..... 80f. 
r 


In dispatches sent to France, in Octo- 
ber, 1729, by the Canadian government, 
the following reference is made to Fort 


Beauharnois : 

They agree that the fort built among the Scioux 
on the border of Lake Pepin, appears to be badly 
situated on account of the freshets, but the Indians 
assure that the water rose higher than it ever did 
before, and this is creditable inasmuch as it did not 
reach the fort this year [1729]. When Sieur de la 
Perriere located it at that place it was on the assur- 
ance of the Indians that the waters did not rise so 
high; however, he could not locate it more advan- 
tageously in regard both to the quantity of land 
Suitable for cultivation, and to the abundance of 
game... As the water might possibly rise as 
high, this fort could be removed four or five arpents 
vom the lake shore without prejudice to the views 
entertained in building it on its present site. 

It is very true that these Indians did leave shortly 
after on a hunting excursion, as they are in the habit 
of doing for their own support and that of their 
families, who have only that means of livelihood, as 
they do not cultivate the soil at all. M. de Beau- 
harnois has just been informed that their absence 
was occasioned only by having fallen in while hunt- 
ing with a number of prairie Scioux, by whom they 
were invited to accompany them ona war expedi- 
tion against the Mahas, which invitation they ac- 
cepted, and returned only in the month cf July fol- 
lowing. 

The interests of religion, of the service and of the 
colony, are involved in the maintenance of this estab- 
lishment, which has been the more necessary as 
there is no doubt but the Foxes, when routed, would 
have fofind an asylum among the Scioux had not the 
French been settled there, and the docility and sub- 
mission manifested. by the Foxes can not be at- 
tributed to any cause except the attention entertained 
by the Scioux for the French, and the offers which 
the former made the latter, of which the Foxes were 
fully cognizant. 

It is necessary to retain the Scioux in these favor- 
able dispositions, in order to keep the Foxes in 
check and counteract the measures they might 
adopt to gain over the Scioux, who will invariably 
reject their propositions so long as the French 
remain in the country, and their trading post shall 
continue there. But, despite all these advantages 
and the importance of preserving that establishment, 
M. de Beauharnois can not take any steps until he 
has news of the French who asked his permission 
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goods, and until assured that those who wintered 
there have not dismantled the fort, and that the 
Scioux continue in the same sentiments. Besides, it 
does not seem very easy, in the present conjuncture, 
to maintain that post unless there is a solid peace 
with the Foxes ; on the other hand, the greatest por- 
tion of the traders who applied in 1727 for the estab- 
lishment of that post have withdrawn, and will not 
send thither any more, as the rupture with the Foxes, 
through whose country it is necessary to pass in 
order to reach the Scioux in canoe, has led them to 
abandon the idea. But the one and the other case 
might be remedied. The Foxes will, in all proba- 
bility, come or send next year to sue for peace ; 
therefore, if it be granted to them on advantageous 
conditions, there need be no apprehension when 
going to the Scioux, and another company could be 
formed, less numerous than the first, through whom, 
or some responsible merchants able to afford the 
outfit, a new treaty could be made, whereby these 
difficulties would be soon obviated. One only trouble 
remains, and that is, to send a commanding and sub- 
officer and some soldiers up there, which are abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of good order 
at that post; the missionaries would not go there 
without a commandant. This article, which regards 
the service, and theexpense of which must be on his 
majesty's account, obliges them to apply for orders. 
They will, as far as lies in their power, induce the 
traders to meet that expense, which will possibly 
amount to one thousand livres or fifteen hundred 
livres a year for the commandant, and in proportion 
for the officer under him ; but, as in the beginning 
of an establishment the expenses exceed the profits, 
it is improbable that any company of merchants will 
assume the outlay, and in this case they demand 
orders on this point, as well as his majesty’s opinion 
as to the necessity of preserving so useful a post, 
and a nation which has already afforded proofs of its 
fidelity and attachment. 

The Canadian authorities determined 
to send an expedition against the inso- 
lent Renards and their allies. In March, 
1730, the Sieur Marin, then in command 
among the Folles Avoines (Menomonees), 
with a number of friendly Indians, moved 
against the Renards and had an engage- 
ment of the “warmest character.” Dur- 


ing the month of September of the same 
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this summer to go up there with a canoe load of 












year a force under Sieur de Villiers van- 
quished the tribe, and the French govern- 
ment was informed that “two hundred 
of their warriors have been killed on the 
spot, or burned after having been taken as 
slaves, and six hundred women and chil- 
dren were destroyed.” 

After the victory over the Renards, steps 
were taken to rebuild the post on a more 
elevated spot near the first site on Lake 
Pepin. In June, 1731, Sieur Linctot was 
appointed commandant, and Sieur Port- 
neuf was the next officer in rank. Among 
those now interested in trade with the 
Sioux were Francis Campeau, Joseph and 
Pierre Le Duc, and the son of Linctot, a 
cadet. A new stockade was ordered to 
be constructed one. hundred and twenty 
feet. square, with four bastions, and ac- 
commodations within for the commandant. 

Linctot passed the winter of 1731-2 at 
Perrot’s first establishment ‘ Montagne 
gut trempe dans leau.” In the spring he 
ascended to the site of the post on Sandy 
Point, where he found a large number of 
Sioux, who expressed satisfaction at the 
return of the French, 

‘Upon the sixteenth of September, 17 33, 
the Renards (Foxes) and Sakis (Sauks) 
appeared at Green Bay, but were put to 
flight by the son of Sieur de Villiers. 
The Sioux and Ayouais (Ioway) refused 
to protect them and they were obliged to 
descend the “QOuapsipinckam”’ river, 
which flows into the Mississippi above 
Rock Island. 

Black Hawk, the celebrated Sauk chief, 
captured in 1832, told his biographer that 
his people moved to that vicinity about 
one hundred years before, and that in 
1768 he was born. 
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At the request of the elder Linctot he 
was relieved of the command opposite 
Maiden Rock, Lake Pepin, and in 1735 
Legardeur Saint Pierre took command. 
In a communication dated twelfth of 
October, 1736, by the Canadian author- 
ities, is the following : 

In regard to the Scioux, Saint Pierre, who com- 
manded at that post, and Father Guignas, the mis- 
sionary, have written to Sieur de Beauharnois on the 
tenth and eleventh of last April, that these Indians 
appeared well intentioned toward the French, and 
had no other fear than that of being abandoned by 
them. Sieur de Beauharnois annexes an extract of 
these letters, and although the Sioux seem very 
friendly, the result only can tell whether this fidelity 
is to be absolutely depended upon, for the unre- 
strained and inconsistent spirit which composes the 
Indian character may easily change it. They have 
not come over this summer as yet, but M. de la St. 
Pierre is to get them to do so next year, and to have 
an eye on their proceedings. 

Upon the sixth of May, 1736, one hun- 
dred and forty Sioux arrived at the fort, 
and said they were taking back to the 
Puans a slave who had fled to them. 
Saint Pierre told them that he thought it 
was a large guard for one woman, and 
they then alleged that they were going to 
hunt turkeys to obtain feathers for their 
arrows. Continuing their journey down 
the Mississippi, they met and scalped two 
Frenchmen, When Saint Pierre was on 
a visit up the river to see about building 
another post, the lawless party returned, 
and for four days danced the scalp dance 
in the vicinity of the fort. 

Two canoes of Saulteaux (Ojibways) 
arrived from La Pointe, Lake Superior, 
on the twenty-third of August, with letters 
from Nolan, Legros and Bourassa, con- 
veying the startling news that the Sioux 
of the Woods with a few of the Sioux of 
the Prairies had killed a number of Ver- 


endrye’s exploring party, at the Lake of 
the Woods. 

On the fifteenth of August, 1731, ar- 
rived at the Grand Portage, near Pigeon 
river, the northeastern extremity of Min- 
nesota, on the shore of Lake Superior, 
Pierre Gualtier Varennes, the Sieur Veren- 
drye (Verandrie), with an expedition in 
search of a route to the Pacific ocean. 
The second in command was his nephew, 
the brave youth, Christopher Dufrost, the 
Sieur de la Jemeraye, who for a time was 
in charge of Fort Beauharnois. During 
the autumn, by difficult portages, the 
Sieur de la Jemeraye and two sons of Ver- 
endrye reached Rainy lake, and estab- 
lished a trading post, called Fort St. 
Pierre. 

About the middle of July, 1732, Fort 
St. Pierre was left, and the explorers as- 
cended to the Lake of the Woods, where 
they erected Fort St. Charles. During 
the year 1733 the Sieur de la Jemeraye 
went to Montreal to attend to his uncle’s 
business, and in the beginning of March 
a party, conducted by the eldest son of 
Verendrye, moved westward and estab- 
lished Fort Maurepas, near the entrance 
to Lake Winnepeg, which in September, 
1735, was in charge of Sieur de la Jem- 
eraye, who had returned, and during the 
following winter two sons of Verendrye 
remained there. During the spring of 
1736 Jemeraye died at the post. Upon 
the eighth of June Auneau, the chaplain, 
and one of the sons of Verendrye, with 
some voyageurs, left the post on the shore 
of the Lake of the Woods to go to Mack- 
inaw, and while encamped upon an island 
in the lake, seven leagues from Fort St. 
Charles, they were surprised by the Sioux, 
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and the whole party of twenty-one killed. 
Some days after, five voyageurs stopped 
at the island, and found the Jesuit chap- 
lain, Auneau, with an arrow in his brain. 
_ The son of Verendrye was lying upon his 
back, and his flesh hacked by tomahawks. 
His head had been removed and was or- 
namented with garters and bracelets of 
porcupine quills. 

The sixteenth of September there caine 
to the Lake Pepin post ten Indians, three 
chiefs and two young slaves, bringing 
a quantity of beaver skins, which they 
delivered to Saint Pierre as a pledge of 
friendship, and declared that they had no 
part in the attack at the Lake of the 
Woods. They were then asked as to their 
knowledge of the killing of two French- 
men on the Mississippi. The next day 
a chief came with three young men, one 


of whom wore in his eara silver pendant. 
When asked by Saint Pierre how he ob- 
tained the ornament, he smiled but would 


not answer. The captain tore it from his 
ear, and found it was similar to those sold 
by the traders and placed him under guard. 

Thirty-six men and their families, on 
the eighteenth of December arrived, and 
passing the fort, visited some Puans (Win- 
nebagoes) encamped in the vicinity. Oua- 
kantape (Wah-kan-tah-pay) was the chief 
and quite insolent, and some of the party 
burned the pickets around the garden of 
Father Guignas, the chaplain. 

The gates of the post were opened 
about eight o’clock of the morning of 
the twenty-fourth of January, 1737, to ad- 
mit a wood cart, when some of the Sioux 
pushed in and defiantly behaved. Upon 
the twentieth of March thirty Sioux ap- 
peared from Fond du Lac Superior, where 
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they had scalped an Ojibway, his wife and 
child. The next May a war party of 
Ojibways came'and wished the Puans to 
unite with them against the Sioux. While 
they were parleying, five Sioux came to 
the fort to trade, and were protected until 
night, when they were permitted to leave. 
An Ojibway lying in an ambush, whospoke 
Sioux, arose and asked “ Who are you ?” 
when the Sioux fired and escaped. In 
view of the hostility of the Indians, 
Saint Pierre, after conferring with Sieur 
Linctot, the second in command, Father 
Guignas and some others, on the thir- 
teenth of May, 1737, burned the post, and 
descended the Mississippi. 

Upon the eighteenth of June, 1738, 
the Sieur Verendrye left Montreal to con- 
tinue his discoveries. He arrived at Fort 
Maurepas on the twenty-third of September 
and pushed on through Lake Winnipeg, 
to the mouth of the Assiniboine river, 
ascending which sixty leagues, on the 
third of October stopped and built Fort | 
La Reine. A little while before, the eld- 
est son of Verendrye built a post at the 
mouth of the Assiniboine and Red River 
of the North, which was soon abandoned. 
On a map of the tribes, rivers and lakes 
west of Lake Superior in 1737, appears 
Red Lake of Minnesota, the Red river, 
and the “ Bois Fort,” the Big Woods. 

A few days after Fort La Reine was 
established, the Sieur de la Marque, whose 
family name was Marin, arrived with his 
brother desiring to visit the country of the 
Mandans. 

The Foxes in 1740 again becanie trou- 
blesome, and the post on Lake Pepin was 
for a time abandoned by the French. A 
dispatch in 1741 uses this language: 
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The Marquis de Beauharnois’ opinion respect- 
ing the war against the Foxes, has been the more 
readily approved by the Baron de Longeuil, Mes- 
sieurs De la Chassaigne, La Corne, de Lignery, La 
Noue, and Duplessis-Fabert, whom he had assem- 
bled at his house, as it appears from all the letters 
that the Count has written for several years, that he 
has nothing so much at heart as the destruction of 
that Indian nation, which cannot be prevailed on by 
the presents and the good treatment of the French, 
to live in peace, notwithstanding all its promises. 

Besides, it is notorious that the Foxes have a 
secret understanding with the Iroquois to secure a 
retreat among the latter, in case they be obliged to 
abandon their villages. They have one already 
secured among the Sioux of the prairies, with whom 
they are allied ; so that, should they be advised be- 
forehand of the design of the French to wage war 
against them, it would be easy for them to retire to 
the one or the other before their passage could be 
intersected or themselves attacked in their villages. 


In the summer of 1743, a deputation 
of the Sioux came down to Quebec, to 
ask what trade might beresumed. Three 
years after this, four Sioux chiefs came to 
Quebec, and wished that a commandant 
might be sent to Fort Beauharnois, which 
was not granted. 

During the winter of 1745-6, De Lus- 
ignan visited the Sioux country, ordered 
by the government to hunt up the coureurs 
des bois and withdraw them from the 
country. They started to return with him 
but learning that they would be arrested 
at Mackinaw, for violation of law, they 
ran away. While at the villages of the 
Sioux of the lakes and plains, the chiefs 
brought to this officer nineteen of their 
young men, bound with cords, who had 
killed three Frenchmen at the Illinois. 
While he remained with them they made 
peace with the Ojibways of La Pointe, 
with whom they had been at war for some 
time. On his return, four chiefs accom. 


panied him to Montreal, to solicit pardon 
for their young braves. : 

The lessees of the trading post lost 
many of their peltries that winter in con- 
sequence of a fire. 

In November, 1745, Legardéur de Saint 
Pierre, St. Luc de la Corne, Marin and 
his son left Montreal to attack the Eng- 
lish settlements in New York. Passing 
Fort St. Frederick, at Crown Point, on 
the thirteenth of the month, by the twenty- 
seventh the French and the Indians were 
at Fort Edward. On the next day they 
crossed Fish creek, a tributary of the 
Hudson, and the combined forces under 
the elder Marin attacked the settlement 
of Saratoga, killed Captain Philip Schuyler 
and many others, took sixty prisoners, 
and burned nearly all the houses. They 
then retraced their steps and on the 
seventh of December returned to Mon- 
treal. Upon the thirtieth of the same 
month Saint Pierre wassent again to Crown 
Point with a large. force to surprise the 
frontier settlements of New York and New 
England. He passed the winter in alarm- 
ing the English, and in April was again 
in Montreal. During the latter part of 
the next year he was sent to Mackinaw, 
whither he was accompanied by his brother 
Louis Legardeur, the Chevalier de Repen- 
tigny. 

In 1749 the Sioux earnestly entreated the 
elder Marin* to use his influence with the 
governor of Canada to reéstablish the 





* Pierre Paul, son of Caesar Marin and his wife, 
who was the daughter of De Callieres, governor of 
Canada, was born March 19, 1692, and from his 
youth was distinguished for his boldness and energy. 
He was married March 21, 1718, to Marie Guyon. 


tb 
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post at Lake Pepin.. The next year Marin 
was sent to the Sioux, and La Jonquiere, 
the governor of Canada, directed him to pro- 
ceed tothe source of the Mississippi river 
to see if some stream could not be discov- 
ered, at the height of lands, which flowed 
toward the western ocean. Marin’s son, 
known as the chevalier and captain of the 
military order of St. Louis, the same year 
that his father went to Lake Pepin, was 
ordered to “La Pointe de Chagouamigon”’ 
of Lake Superior and remained two years, 
and in 1752 Governor La Jonquiere di- 
rected him to relieve his father at the 
Lake Pepin post, and to prosecute discov- 
eries. He remained here for two years 
and on foot journeyed many leagues both 
in winter and summer. Saint Pierre had 
been active in the service from the time 
that he evacuated the post at Lake Pepin. 
After the death of Sieur Verendrye, in 
December, 1749, he was commissioned 
by the governor of Canada to continue 
the explorations toward the western ocean. 
He left Montreal in June, 1750, and on 
the twenty-ninth of September reached 
Rainy lake, and in a conference with the 
Cristnaux told them that the younger 
Marin had been sent to the Sioux, and 
that he now hoped the war between the 
two tribes would cease. 

During the winter of 1751 he was at 
Fort La Réine on the Assiniboine river ; 
on the twenty-ninth of May of that year, 


sent Boucher de Niverville, with two 


canoes and ten men, to ascend the Sas- 
katchewan and build a post near the 
Rocky mountains which was called La 
Jonquiere. The latter part of this year 
the Assiniboines and other tribes toward 
the Rocky mountains showed hostilities to 


the French, and Saint Pierre declared 
that du ing the thirty-six years he had 
been among Indians he had never wit- 
nessed greater perfidy. 

Upon the twenty-second of February, 
1752, two hundred Assiniboines appeared 
at Fort La Reine, passed its gates, took 
possession of the guard house, and showed 
a disposition to kill Saint Pierre. During 
the summer he abandoned the fort, and 
on the twenty-fifth of July arrived at the 
Grand Portage of Lake Superior, south of 
Pigeon river. The next winter he passed 
in the valley of the Red river, where hunt- 
ing was good. On the twenty-ninth of 
February, 1753, he received a letter from 
Marin’s son, who wrote that the Sioux 
of the rivers and lakes deplored the at- 
tack of the Sioux of the prairies upon the 
Cristinaux the year before, and they would 
be pleased to hold a conference at Macki- 
naw. This letter was not received by 
Legardeur Saint Pierre until the twenty- 
sixth of May, at the lower part of the river 
Ounepik (Winnipeg), and on the twenty- 
eighth of July he and Boucher de Niver- 
ville came to Grand Portage below Pigeon 
river, Lake Superior. The month before, 
the elder Marin, who had returned from 
the Sioux country, arrived from Presque 
Isle, Lake Erie, with an army of French 
and Indians to prevent the advance of the 
English into the valley of the Ohio river. 
Cutting a road through the woods of 
northwestern Pennsylvania to a branch 
of the Au Beeuf, called by the English 
French creek, he, in August, built a stock- 
ade, with pickets twelve feet high, and 
placed before the gate a four-pound can- 
non, and in the bastions six-pounders. 
During the fall he was attacked with 
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dysentery, and while sick a messenger 
came from Montreal, bearing for hit the 
decoration of the cross of the military 
order of Saint Louis. He was too ill to 
wear it, and on the twenty-ninth of Octo- 
ber, died. 

The following record* has been pre- 
served : 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three, on the twenty-ninth day of October, at four 
and a half in the evening, at ‘‘ Riviere aux Boeuf,” 
called Saint Peter, Monsieur Pierre Paul, esq., Sieur 
de Marin, chevalier of royal military order of Saint 
Louis, captain-general, and in command of the 
Army of Belle Riviere (Ohio), at the age of sixty- 
three years, after having received the sacraments of 
penance, extreme unction and the viaticum. His 
remains were interred in the cemetery of said fort, 
and during the campaign of the Belle Riviere. There 
were present at his interment Monsieur Repentigny, 
commander of the above-mentioned army; Mes- 
sieurs du Muy, lieutenant of infantry; Bonois, 
lieutenant of infantry; de Simblin, major of the 
above-mentioned fort ; Laforce, guard of the maga- 
zine. 

The register is signed by a priest of the 
Recollect Franciscans, captain of the fort 
Fr. Denys Baron, 

Saint Pierre arrived at Montreal from 
the distant west on the seventh day of 
October, and on the third of November 
the Marquis du Quesne wrote to the minis- 
ter of war in France that he had sent the 
Sieur de Saint Pierre to succeed Marin in 
the command of the army of the Ohio. 
He did not reach the stockade at French 
creek until the first week in December, 
and seven days after his arrival came 
young George Washington with a letter 
from Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia. 
After courteous treatment from Saint Pierre 
for several days he was sent back with the 


following note : 





* Lambing’s Fort Duquesne Registers. 


Str: As I Have the honor to be here the com- 
mander-in-chief, M. Washington delivered to me the 
letter which you wrote to the commandant of the 
French troops. I should have been pleased that 
you had given him order, or that he had been dis- 
posed to go to Canada to see our general to whom it 
better belongs than to me, to set forth the evidence 
of the incontestable rights of the king, my master, 
to the lands along the Ohio, and to refute the pre- 
tentions of the king of Great Britain thereto. I 
shall transmit your letter to M. the Marquis du 
Quesne. His reply will be law to me, and if he shall 
order me to communicate with you, you may be as- 
sured that I shall not fail to act promptly. 

As to the summons you send me to retire, I do not 
think Iam obliged to obey. Whatever may be your 
instructions, I am here by order of my general, and 
I beg you not to doubt for a moment but that I am 
determined to conform with the exactness and reso- 
lution which becomes a good officer. I do not know 
that in the progress of this campaign anything has 
passed which can be regarded an act of hostility, or 
contrary to the treaties between the two crowns, the 
continuation of which pleases us as much as it does 
the English, If you had been pleased to enter into 
particulars as to the facts which caused your com- 
plaint, I should have been honored to give as full 
and satisfactory reply as possible. 

I have made it a duty to receive M. Washington 
with the distinction due on account of your dignity 
and his personal worth. I have the honor to be, 
Monsieur, your very humble and very obedient ser- 
vant, LEGARDEUR DE SAINT PIERRE. 

At the Fort of the River aux Boeufs, the rsth 
December, 1753. 


Fight weeks after the defeat of Brad- 
dock, in 1755, commenced another strug- 
gle between the troops of England and 


France. In the advance of the latter, at 
the head of the Indian allies, was Le- 
gardeur de Saint Pierre. On the eighth 
of September a battle took place near the 
bottom of Lake George. The conflict 
was desperate ; on the side of the English 
fell Colonel Ephraim Williams, the founder 
of Williams college, Massachusetts ; while 
upon the part of the French, Legardeur 
de Saint Pierre was fatally wounded. His 
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last words were: * “ Fight on, boys; this 
is Johnson, not Braddock.” 

In 1755, Marin, the son of the com- 
mander who died-at French creek, Penn- 
sylvania, was again sent by Governor Du 
Quesne to command the department 
“La Baye.’’ The next year, with sixty 
Indians, he was fighting the English in 
New York, and in 1757 was engaged in 
the capture of Fort William Henry, and 
attacked with great boldness Fort Edward. 
He was also present in 1758, at Ticon- 
deroga. 

Louis Legardeur, the Chevalier de Re- 
pentigny, was the brother of Captain Saint 
Pierre, and, in 1749, an officer under him 
at Mackinaw. In 1750 he built a trading 
establishment one hundred and ten feet 
square, at his own expense at Sault Ste. 
Marie, and also began a farm. In 1755 
he served with his brother at the time of 
his death, and in 1758 was with Montcalm 
at Quebec. At the battle of Sillery, 
1760, he was at the head of the French 
centre, and with his brigade resisted the 
English, the only brigade before whom 
the foe did not gain an inch. He was 


taken prisoner in 1762, and two years 


later visited France. From 1769 to 1778 
he was commandant at Isle of Rhé, and 
then for four years at Guadeloupe. After 
this he was governor of Senegal, Africa, 
and on the ninth of October, 1786, died 
in Paris while on furlough. 

St. Luc de la Corne took charge of the 
posts beyond Lake Superior after Saint 
Pierre was recalled, and on the third of 
September, 1757, married Marie, the 
widow of his predecessor. 

During the war of the English colonies 





* Stone's ‘Sir Wm. Johnson,’ Vol. I., page 516. 
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for independence, La Corne was in the 
service of the British king. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in a letter to John Page of Vir- 
ginia, dated Philadelphia, October 13, 
1775, alludes to him: 

DEAR PAGE: We have nothing new from Eng- 
land, or the camp before Boston. Bya private letter 
this day to a gentleman of congress from General 
Montgomery, we learn that our forces before St. 
John’s are 4,000 in number, besides 500 Canadians, 
the latter of whom have repelled with great in- 
trepidity three different attacks from the fort, 

We apprehend it will not hold out much longer, 
as Monsieur St. Luc de la Corne and several other 
principal inhabitants of Montreal, who have been 
our great enemies, have offered to make terms. 
This St. Luc is a great’ Seigneur amongst the 
Canadians, and almost absolute with the Indians. 
He has been our most bitterenemy. He is acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest of all scoundrels. To be 
assured of this I need only to mention to you that he 
is the ruffian who, during the late war, when Fort 
William Henry was surrendered to the French and 
Indians on condition of saving the lives of the gar- 
rison, had every soul “ murdered in cold blood.” 


A descendant of one of the command- 
ants at Lake Pepin, however, adhered to 
the Americans. Depeyster, the British 
commander at Mackinaw, under date of 
April 12, 1781, wrote to the Delaware 
Indians: 

Send me that little babbling Frenchman named 
Monsieur Linctot, he who poisons your ears, one 
of those who says he can amuse you with words ; 
only send him to me, or be the means of getting 
him, and I will then put confidence in you. . .. . 
If you have not the opportunity to bring me the little 
Frenchman, you may bring me seme Virginia pris- 
oners. I am pleased when I see what you call live 
meat, because I can speak to it and get information. 

The post opposite Maiden’s Rock, Lake 
Pepin, was never occupied after the sur- 
render of Canada to the British, The 
first English troops entered Minnesota by 
way of Lake Superior. Major Thompson 
Maxwell, in his journal, mentions that in 
May, 1762, he arrived at Grand Portage, 
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now in Minnesota, with a few soldiers, as 
a guard to the goods of traders. Captain 
Jonathan Carver, the first British traveler 
in Minnesota, in 1766, observed “the 
ruins of a French factory where, it is said, 
Captain St. Pierre resided, and carried on 
a very great trade with the Naudowessies 
before the reduction of Canada.” 
Lieutenant Z. M. Pike, the first officer 
of the U. S. Army to pass through Lake 


LAKE PEPIN, 


Pepin, in 1805, reached “ Point du Sable ”’ 
or Sandy Point, on the same day of the 
same month as La Perriere in 1727 ar- 
rived. He writes: 


The French, under the government of M. Fronte- 
nac, drove the Reynards or Ottaquamies from the 
Wisconsin, and pursued them up the Mississippi, 
and as a barrier built a stockade on Lake Pepin, on 
the west shore just below Point du Sable, and, as 
was generall# the case with that nation, blended the 
military and mercantile professions by making their 
fort a factory for the Sioux. 
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The point in the engraving without a 
house is Sandy Point. A short distance 
from the point, near the mouth of what 
Pike on his raap calls Sandy Point creek, 
there is an el2vated plateau from which 
there is an extensive view. There is evi- 
dence that there has been long ago a clear- 
ing made there, and as it is the most suit- 
able spot in the vicinity for a stockade, 
and visible to any one coming in a canoe 


MINNESOTA. 


from the direction of Lake City, it was 
probably the site of a French post. The 
Indian trail to the head of the lake ran 
through the valley of the creek and passed 
Frontenac station, where the two cannon 
balls were recently found. They may 
have been buried by the Indians as 
“ wakan” or supernatural. 


Epwarp D. NEILL. 
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A FRIEND OF MRS. 


Mrs. ANN HutcHINson, the leader of 
the Antinomian party in Boston in 1637, 
numbered many of the most prudent and 
sensible citizens of the town among her 
adherents. It has been remarked of the 
Massachusetts Antinomians that they 
formed one cf those sects of undoubted 
morality in practice, but of extreme and 
unusual theological views, of which it may 
be said that “the worst things about them 
is their names, with the ill associations 
which they have acquired.’’* Our esti- 
mate of the ability and influence of Mrs. 
Hutchinson rises in proportion to our 
knowledge of the character of the people 
whom she made her ardent disciples. The 
heroic old Puritan whom we have chosen 
as the central figure of a sketch of which 
she is really the subject, was a representa- 
tive man of his party, and is selected 
partly for that reason. John Coggeshall, t 
the first of his name who emigrated to 
America, and who was elected in 1647 the 
first president of the colony of Rhode 
Island, was born November,{ 1591, in 
Essex county, England, prodad/y at or 


* ‘ Memorial History of Boston,’ Vol. I. 


+Some of his descendants belonged to the Ohio 
company, the members of which, as the ordinance of 
1787 indicates, were as enthusiastic advocates of 
civil and religious liberty and free schools as their 
Antinomian or orthodox Puritan ancestors 


+ A number of events important in his history oc- 
curred in November. In that month he was born, 
died, landed at Boston, took the oath of freeman 
and was disfranchised, these events occurring in the 
years 1591, 1647, 1631, 1632 and 1637. 


ANN HUTCHINSON. 


near the town of Coggeshall or Coxhall, as 
the name was sometimes spelled.§ 

The town was noted for the woolen 
goods made by its inhabitants, and John 
Coggeshall was himself a mercer or cloth 
and silk merchant. In ancient days 
“England was the Australia of the world,” 
so numerous were her flocks of sheep, and 
Fuller tells us in his ‘Worthies of Eng- 
land’ that the founders of many noted 
English families were successful dealers in 
wool. From the Reformation till the trme 
of Charles II. the “great town of Cogge- 
shall,” as Cotton Mather calls it, was ar- 
dently Protestant and Puritan. Fuller, 
after quoting in the ‘ Worthies’ with disap- 
probation the proverb “ jeering Coxhall,” 
a popular saying in the reign of Charles 
II., quaintly says : 


Sure Iam that no town in England of its bigness 
afforded more martyrs in the reign of Queen Mary, 
who did not jeer and jest with the fire, but seriously 
suffered themselves to be sacrificed for the testimony 
of a good conscience. 


We can imagine no more suitable birth- 


place for our Puritan mercer than this 
town of industrious, intelligent, but almost 
fanatically religious cloth-weavers and 
merchants—a place equally noted for its 





Z Variations in spelling were common in the sev- 
enteenth and previous centuries, and considered 
neither important nor disgraceful. Every man ap- 
pears then to have written names according to his 
fancy and not many times in succession in the same 
way. Coggeshall was also spelled Cogeshall, Cog- 
shell, Cogshill, Coxhall, Coxeal, Coxtl and Cogs- 
well, and the different forms weré probably all at- 
tempts at phonetic spelling, for the name was pro- 
nounced Coxal. 
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wool market and its martyrs. He was not 
a man of rank* or large fortune, though 
he is described as ‘a gentleman of high 
consideration.” Whatever influence he 
exerted in New England was principally, 
though probably not wholly, the result of 
personal piety, intelligence and force of 
character. This plain, sensible, demo- 
cratic citizen of Massachusetts and devout 
deacon in the Boston church, had, high 
aspirations and ambitions, but they were 
unworldly, ideal and spiritual. He and 
his friends were willing to risk all their 
earthly prosperity for conscience’ sake. 
They bravely asserted and defended their 
principles in the old world and at a later 
day, as we shall soon see, in New-England, 
though they knew when. they chose their 
course that for a second time the ‘‘com- 
forts of their families, the relations of 


neighborhood, their civil privileges, their 
landed property and improvements, and 
what was the crowning comfort of their 
lives, the delight of their temple services, 
were all at stake.” 


* Fuller mentions in his ‘ Worthies’ a Ralph of 
Cogshall, Essex county, abbot of Cogshall, whodied 
in 1230, and also gives an account of several Cogge- 
shalls and Wantons (names of nearly connected 
Rhode Island families), who were sheriffs of Essex in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and describes 
the Coggeshall coat-of-arms as Argent, a cross be- 
tween four escalopes. ‘The office of sheriff, Fuller 
says, was ‘‘an office witha burden” from Edward III. 
till Charles I.’s reign, for ‘‘the principal gentry in 
every shire of most ancient extraction and best estate 
were deputed for that place, keeping great attend- 
ance and hospitality, so that, as some transcripts 
have for the fairness of their character not only 
evened but exceeded the original, the vice-—comites 
have, fro tempore, equaled the count himself and 
greatest lords in the land for their magnificence.” 
Margaret, duchess of Newcastle, says: ‘‘ Sheriffs in 
the kingdom of England have been so expensive in 
liveries and entertainments in the time of their shriev- 
alty as it hath ruined many families." There is no 
proof that John Coggeshall was related to the sheriffs 
of his name or to their probably impoverished and 
less distinguished descendants. 


+ Ellis’ ‘ Life of Ann Hutchinson.’ 


John Coggeshall, Mary, his wife, and 
several children landed in Boston Novem- 
ber 2, 1631. They came on the ship 
Lyon, William Pierce, master, and among 
the fellow passengers were the wife of 
Governor Winthrop and other members 
of his family, and John Eliot, the zpostle 
to the Indians. He settled first at Rox- 
bury, where the saintly Eliot was his pastor 
or teacher. He took the oath of freeman 
at the general court, Boston, November 6, 
1632, and in a list of fifteen freemen he is 
one of eight who have the title Mr. pre- 
fixed to their names, which was not then 
indiscriminately used but indicated a re- 
spectable rank in society. Freemen alone 
were eligible to office or could exercise 
the franchise. None but members of the 
church could be admitted freemen, and 
this was one of the grievances often com- 
plained of by malcontents at a later day. 

Governor Winthrop records in his jour- 
nal, April 20, 1634: 

John Coggeshall, gentleman, being dismissed 
from the church at Roxbury to Boston, though he 


was well known and approved of the church, was 
not received but by confession of his faith. 


Savage, the editor, adds in a note: 

Perhaps the ceremony mentioned in the text above 
would have been dispensed with for himself, but 
his wifet and a maid servant, Ann Shelley, were re- 
ceived at the same time from the neighboring 
church, as I learn from the records of our own. 


From 1634 to 1638 the Coggeshalls 
lived in Boston. During the short period 
of his residence there he was four times § 


t In the church record the date of the admission is 
given, ‘‘ 13th, 2nd mo., 1634.” Later, ‘‘6th, roth 
mo., 1635, another domestic, ‘‘ Marie Martin, our 
brother John Coggeshall’s maid servant,” was ad- 
mitted to thechurch. Mrs. John Coggeshall died at 
Newport, Rhode Island, December 19, 1684, aged 80. 


? September 1, 1634; March r and September 
16, 1636; March 20, 1637,—‘ Memorial History of 
Boston,’ I. ‘New England Genealogical Register,’ 
1850, IV. 124. 
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chosen by the free vote of the governed 
a selectman, or in the words of the town 
record, one of those “who were to man- 
age the affairs of the town.” Citizens of 
high repute were elected. They exercised 


very considerable powers and were recog- - 


nized leaders in the community. The 
names of the most distinguished men in 
the colony appear on the lists of select- 
men. John Coggeshall promised, August 
6, 1636, to pay yearly the sum of eight shil- 
lings four pence “‘ towards the maintenance 
of a free schoolmaster, for Mr. David 
Maude being now appointed thereunto.” 
This was the beginning of the Boston Latin 
school. 
on the list copied from the town records, 
and twenty-five subscribed less, eighteen 
more, and one the same amount that Mr. 
Coggeshall paid. In 1634 Mrs. Ann 
Hutchinson, a woman of brilliant intel- 
lectual gifts, unusually well informed, 
especially on theological subjects, of per- 
suasive eloquence and fascinating man- 
ners, arrived in Boston. She emigrated 
to New Engiand principally because she 
wished to be near her former pastor, Mr. 
Cotton. Yet the time came when she 
and others, who, as Cotton Mather says, 
had followed their ministers ‘‘three thou- 
sand miles through ten thousand dangers, 
took up such prejudices, not only against 
their doctrines but against their persons 
also, that they did never hear them or see 
‘ them any more.”* Some of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s fellow-passengers across the Atlantic 
had been shocked and repelled by doc- 
trines promulgated by her on shipboard 
in regard to the Bible, the Sabbath, the 
Holy Spirit, direct revelations from heaven 


* Magnalia. 





There are forty-four subscribers: 


received by individuals, conscious divine 
guidance, the Christian’s superiority to 
law, theories of the church, civil govern- 
ment and the right of private judgment, 
which seemed to them heretical or fanati- 
cal. She was a singular combination of 
the mystic and the sensible New England 
matron, and in her character blended the 
traits of an enthusiastically devout Ma- 
dame Guyon and a practically benevolent 
Lucretia Mott. She received the sobri- 
quet of “the Non Such,” an anagramt 
formed from the letters of her name, which 
her opponents said expressed in a word 
the position among religious teachers 
which she and her friends assumed that 
she held. In 1636 her brother-in-law and 
disciple, the Rev. John Wheelwright, who 
was a graduate of Cambridge university 
and a friend and classmate of Oliver 
Cromwell, and who had been driven from 


the pastorate of the church at Boston, 
Lincolnshire, by Archbishop Laud, came 
to Massachusetts and was settled as pastor 
at Braintree. With these two persons Mr. 
Coggeshall was intimately associated. 
They belonged to the class of new emi- 
grants who were not heartily in sympathy 
with the policy of the first settlers, who, as 
Bancroft says, “had founded their gov- 
ernment on the basis of the church and 
church membership, and church member- 
ship could only be obtained by the favor 
of the clergy and an exemplary life. They 
dreaded unlimited freedom as the parent 
of ruinous divisions.” It is rather singu- 
lar that their choice of a theocracy as their 
form of government was due in great 
measure to the advice and assistance of 
Mr. Cotton, the former teacher of Mrs. 
Hutchinson. Mary D. STEELE. 





+ The Puritans were very fond of anagrams. The 
letters of the names of prominent Boston ministers 
were changed about and forced to form words de- 
scribing their character. 


[ Zo be continued. | 








It does not seem a very ancient date 
to recur to, yet 1829 is nearly sixty years 
away, and a great deal may be com- 
prised, among a growing people, in even 
so short a space as sixty years. The 
census of 1830, when compared with 
that to be made in 1890, will show a 
growth indicating the earlier period as 
one of apparently great antiquity. In 
1829 Allegheny county, of which Pitts- 
burgh is a part, was conjoined to Butler 
and Armstrong counties to form a single 
congressional district, whilst Washing- 
ton county, also adjoining, was a dis- 
trict by itself. For a long period prior 
to 1830 Washington exceeded Allegheny 
in population; to-day, Washington is 
but little larger in population than she 
was in 1830, while Allegheny now makes 
two full congressional districts and part 
of a third. 

It was in 1829, then, I first saw Pitts- 
burgh. My parents removed from New 
York city to New Jersey in 1827, and in 
1829 moved finally to this city, of which, 
nearly ever since, I have been a resi- 
dent. There was but little choice then 
in the modes of transit. There was a 
stage line from Philadelphia, and ,the 
canal offered another way, but neither 
was well adapted to the wants of a fam- 
ily removal. The other methods were 
on horseback, by wagon and on foot. 
Our choice was by wagon. We had a 


two-horse Jersey wagon, into which was 
packed all it could well carry. The 
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young ones walked half the day and 
rode the other half, by turns. We made 
the transit in two weeks, at a daily av- 
erage of about twenty-five miles, cross- 
ing the Delaware at Easton, and pass- 
ing through Bethlehem, Allentown, 
Reading and Lebanon to Harrisburg, 
from whence we followed the stage road 
through Carlisle, Chambersburg and 
Bedford to Pittsburgh. 

It was early autumn, I remember, and 
the country from Easton to Bedford 
was, as it is now and has been ever 
since that time, the garden spot of Penn- 
sylvania. The farms are smaller now, 
the houses more numerous, and the 
towns larger; but the general aspect of 
everything was pretty much then what 
it is now—picturesque and fruitful, with 
a pervading air of comfort and thrift. 
From Bedford westward to Greensburg 
the road was mountainous and rough. 

We reached Pittsburgh on a pleasant, 
clear day, so that we did not see it at 
its worst; but oh! the misery of that 
sight! It turned a cheerful frame of 
mind into a spell of the blues, from 
which I did not recover for some time. 
After traveling for two weeks through 
white, clean, cheerful-looking villages 
and towns, to come all at once upon 
dirty streets and dark, filthy looking 
houses stretching away in rows continu- 
ously ahead and enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of smoke and soot which black- 


ened everything in sight, was not a 
2 
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pleasant transition. It did not make 
me homesick ; but if there had been 
any place that I knew of that I could 
safely have run off to, I should certainly 
have run away. Consequently I have 
never since wondered at strangers for 
the aversion which a first sight of Pitts- 
burgh generally awakens in them. 
There was not so much smoke then, 
comparatively, as there has been since, 
but very much more than there is now 
since natural gas has supplanted coal ; 
but there was enough to cover every- 
thing with a dingy pall and besmirch 
everything with soot. As in similar 
cases, I soon became familiar with my 
environment and reconciled to it, and 
in a comparatively short time the gloom 
and melancholy which a first sight of 
the city awakened passed away never 
to return. 

The stranger approaching the city 
now by the same route I did, would 
reach it about seven miles out from the 
point where the Ohio river begins, 
whilst the spot where I first met houses 
close together was but little more than 
a mile from the same spot. In fact, 
there is not now one-seventh of the 
present population within the city limits 
as there was in 1829, but a very much 
larger proportion of the business is car- 
ried on within the old city limits. The 
present population is more than ten 
times as large now as then. 

When the old proprietary government 
of the Penns came to an end in Penn- 
sylvania, the proprietary claim of the 
Penns to the territory of the state was 
extinguished by a mutual agreement, 
the Penns reserving the title to them- 
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selves in a certain number of “ manors” 
in various parts of the commonwealth. 
One of these “ manors” covers the site 
of the old city of Pittsburgh. It was 
surveyed in 1769, and embraced the 
delta between the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers, as they approach their 
conjunction, and extended nearly a mile 
up each river, including besides a por- 
tion of Coal Hill, on the south side of 
the Monongahela and Ohio and now 
embraced within the present city limits. 
The Penns had the delta between 
the rivers surveyed for a town site 
in 1788, and it extended up the Mon- 
ongahela from the Point to Grant 
street, a square above the present Mo- 
nongahela house; thence followed Grant 
street over Grant’s hill to Liberty street, 
near the present Union railroad depot; 
thence by a straight line to the Alle- 
gheny river, and thence back to the 
Point. A suburb, known as “ Bayards- 
town,” or the “ Northern Liberties,” 
had grown up on the east, but with this 
exception the town of Pittsburgh was 
confined, in 1829, to the limits of the 
town laid off. by the Penns. The city 
proper, when I first knew it, was divided 
into four wards, the East, West, North 
and South, and it had remained so from ' 
1816, when the borough of Pittsburgh, 
formed in 1804, was changed intoa city. 
The “ Northern Liberties” was changed 
into the Fifth ward and added to the 
city in 1837, and shortly afterwards the 
adjoining territory up to the Two Mile 
run on the Allegheny, and extending 
across to the Monongahela, was added, 
and the wards increased to twelve. In 
1867 the line was extended still further 
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eastward, the wards thereby being in- 
creased to twenty-three, and in 1872 
the boroughs on the south side of the 
Monongahela were taken in, the total of 
wards increasing to thirty-six. 

The city was gradually growing up 
outside the old city limits, in 1829, 
and its growth was healthy but slow. 
It was so slow, in fact, that while the 
census of 1840 showed a population of 
forty-eight thousand, that of 1850 was 
but fifty thousand, showing an increase 
of but two thousand. This, however, 
was not a fair test, for the new popula- 
tion up to and beyond 1850, found an 
outlet on the south side and beyond the 
then city limits on the east, so that the 
real increase was first shown partially 
by the census of 1870, qnd more fully 
by that of 1880. And not truly or fully 
by that, unless Allegheny City is taken 
into account; for, although Allegheny 
City is a separate municipality, it is as 
much a part of Pittsburgh as Brooklyn 
is of New York. 

In 1829 Allegheny was quite small, 
and was that year made a borough. 
It was laid out upon a very small scale, 
the original plot containing but one 
hundred lots, sixty by two hundred and 
forty feet. I do not know what the 
intentions of its founders were. It was 
laid out as part of the “ Reserve tract,” 
a large strip of territory ‘reserved by the 
state to be sold for the benefit of some 
of its creditors. The legislature, about 
the time this reservation was made, and 
in the act passed in 1788 creating the 
county out of Westmoreland and Wash- 
ington, directed the trustees appointed 
by it to erect the court-house and jail 


on this “ Reserve tract.” It may pos- 
sibly have thought, with some travelers 
who visited Pittsburgh as early as 1783, 
that the place never would amount to 
much; but probably it was because 
the state had no property of its own in 
Pittsburgh, and Aad in the “ Reserve 
tract.” That part of the act, however, 
was repealed the next year, and Pitts- 
burgh was then made the county-seat. 
Mr. John Wilkins, who visited here in 
1783, said: “Pittsburgh, I believe, 
will never be very considerable.” The 
portion nearest the river was laid off 
into what was called “inlots,’”’ each 
holder of which had an equal and un- 
divided share in the “ outlots,” reserved 
for pasture exclusively for the use of 
“inlot’’ holders. Whatever the pur- 
pose was, it failed. The outlots became 
waste land, on which very scanty pas- 
turage grew—a mere commons, free to - 
all and useful to no one. Eventually 
the more enterprising inlot holders pro- - 


, jected the conversion of the unsightly 


commons into a park, to which the 
consent of all the inlot holders was 
necessary and was obtained, and by a 
liberal expenditure of money, borrowed 
for that purpose, a very beautiful park 
has been made and successfully con- 
tinued. In the meantime, Allegheny 
has become a city, has greatly enlarged 
her boundaries, and claims now a popu- 
lation of about one hundred thousand. 
The Pittsburgh people claim a popula- 
tion of three hundred thousand, but as 
both claims are probably exaggerated, 
it is safe to say that the two cities have 
now a population of three hundred 
and fifty thousand, and, in 1829, the 
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total of both did not exceed thirty- 
five thousand. Besides this, the large, 
populous and growing boroughs of 
Homestead, Braddock and McKees- 
port are practically a part of the city. 
Braddock and McKeesport are as large 
as many cities are, and the three swell 
the total population to at least four 
hundred thousand. Other cities have 
shown a more rapid growth, but noneso 
steady, so continuous and so substan- 
tial. 

The original plan of Pittsburgh em- 
braced two streets, Liberty and Penn, 
running parallel to the Allegheny, nine 
streets running parallel to,the Monon- 
gahela, six streets running from the 
Monongahela to Liberty street, at right 
angles to the Monongahela but diago- 
nally to Liberty street, and seven streets 
from Liberty street to the Allegheny 
river. The lots were originally sixty 
by two hundred and forty, and where 
the squares were nine hundred and 
sixty feet alleys intervened half way. 
Thus each lot faced sixty feet on either 
a street or an alley. 

On looking at the original plan of 
lots, one is struck with the irreconcila- 
bility of the plan with the wants of the 
city as developed by its growth. The 
business of the city has grown up 
largely upon the streets running from 
the Monongahela to Liberty street, but 
is gradually extending to the streets 
running parallel to the Monongahela. 
Market, Wood, Smithfield and Grant 
are all occupied with stores, whilst only 
one of the other streets referred to has 
become a street of stores. Yet the lots, 
as laid out, all face the streets running 


parallel to the Monongahela, and not 
one faces the streets upon which busi- 
ness has finally centered. As a conse- 
quence, the business stores and ware- 
houses on Market, Wood, Smithfield 
and Grant streets are built upon sixty- 
feet lots which face upon the cross 
streets, and fill out their length upon 
the business streets. If any land- 
lord wants to deepen his warehouse to 
eighty, one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty feet, he has to buy the paral- 
lel lot or lots behind him. 

Another peculiarity of the plan is that 
Penn street, which was, at the time the 
plan was made, the only outlet of the 
city to the east, is comparatively nar- 
row, whilst Liberty street, running 
parallel to if, is very wide. Market 
street, on which was the court-house 
and market, is very narrow, whilst 
Wood, Smithfield and Grant streets are 
all wide as compared with Market. 
The street along the Monongahela was 
called Water street, and the parallel 
street, immediately next to it, was 
called Front street, and the other 
streets parallel to them were numbered 
from two to eight, inclusive. [These 
streets are now called “ avenues,’ and 
the short streets from Liberty to the 
Allegheny are called “ streets,” and 
numbered from one upwards.] Of the 
streets parallel with the Monongahela, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh are fairly wide, 
whilst Front, Second, Third and Fourth 
are uncomfortably narrow. What 
could have been the idea in the heads 
of the proprietors and their surveyor 
for this diversity in the width of the 
streets and for facing the lots in what 


‘ 
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has turned out to be the wrong way? 
I can only guess ; but I think my guess 
comes as near the actual truth as is 
possible under the circumstances. 

The plan was made, as I have said, 
in the latter part of the last century. 
The only methods of communication, 
then, for commerce, was by wagon with 
the east (the canal was not open until 
1829) and by the Ohio river with the 
west. The big Conestoga wagon ‘and 
the keel-boat made Pittsburgh their 
point of transfer. These big wagons 
were cumbrous and occupied a good 
deal of room, together with stabling for 
their teams. The keel-boats found 
their loading and unloading place on 
the Monongahela, and mainly at the 
mouth of Wood street, because the 
bank there was low and the river easy 
of access, whilst Market street ended at 
the river at the top of a high bank. 
My guess, therefore, is that the pro- 
prietors concluded that the wagons, 
coming in from the east on Penn street, 
would unload and load at warehouses 
on Liberty street, and find yards and 
stabling on Fifth, Sixth and Seventh. 
[There was one of these wagon yards, 
within my recollection, as late as 1850, 
at the corner of Liberty and Seventh, 
and another, at an earlier date, on Fifth 
and Wood.] The transfer to the keel- 
boats would then be made down Wood 
and Smithfield streets to Water street, 
at the mouth of Wood. Hence Liberty, 
Wood, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Smith- 
field were made wide to accommodate 
this transfer between keel-boat and 
wagon, and all the other streets were 
left narrow. Wide streets for anything 


but traffic were not then thought of. 
The narrower streets, in the view of the 
proprietors, would answer for the 
private residences of the citizens, and 
the lots were made wide and deep to 
afford room for a garden and stable to 
each house. No one then had fore- 
sight enough to think of Pittsburgh as 
a manufacturing place. It was at the 
head of navigation on the Ohio, and 
was therefore laid out as the place of 
transit between the west and the east. 
If the original owners had known more 
they would have planned more wisely. 

This short-sightedness, I may take oc- 
casion here to observe, was not peculiar 
to the people of a hundred years ago. 
It is apparent, to-day, in the building 
and management of railroads and in 
the laying out of new towns, as much 
as it was then. People plan and build 
and carry on their projects, all with 
reference to to-day, and never with 
reference to the future. Of all the 
shrewd and clear-headed business men 
and railroad men I have known, I can- 
not recall one who could see beyond 
the end of his nose or who had any 
controlling conception beyond the pres- 
ent. Ihave seenrailroad bridges built, 
at enormous cost, that had to be torn 
down and rebuilt and re-rebuilt, within 
a few years, that, with a little forethought, 
could have been as well built rightly at 
first. The men of the last century had 
just as much and just as little fore- 
thought:as the men of the present. It 
is because our hindsight is so much 
better than our foresight that we can 
see so clearly the errors of the people 
who went before us. 
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I have not a very high appreciation 
of the business abilities of the men 
known to us as the Penn proprietaries 
William Penn was a man of clear head 
and fine business capacity, but I do not 
think he left a son who was any approach 
to him on those points, and his descend- 
ants, at the time of the Revolution, were 
milk-and-water Tories, with not a par- 
ticle of attachment to Pennsylvania, and 
not a whit of interest in it beyond what 
could be drawn from it. But, however 
short-sighted they and their advisers 
were at the time Pittsburgh was laid 
out, one thing they did know, and they 
acted on it, that Pittsburgh was so favor- 
ably situated between the west and the 
east that it was bound to be a place of 
commercial importance. They drew 
their plans to suit this judgment, and if 
after events have proven that they did 
not see far enough ahead, it may safely 
be said in their favor that no one of their 
day and generation had any better gift 
of foresight. 

Pittsburgh, as originally laid out, had 
a reservation of a “ diamond.” or square 
on Market street, on which to build a 
court-house and market. The county 
was organized in 1788. In 1829 there 
was a brick court-house on the west 
side of Market street, a semi-circular 
market-house, roofed but open on all 
sides below, and two extensions on either 
side of the court-house. The sheriff’s 


office was in the court-house, and the 
other county offices in one storied build- 
ings on both sides of the court-house. 
The main court room was on the first 
floor and the grand-jury room on the 
second floor. 


Here justice was admin- 
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istered until 1840, when a new court- 
house, on Grant’s hill, was occupied. 
This was of stone, and was a grand 
building for that day ; but fire destroyed 
it and a new one of far better design will 
be dedicated on the centennial of the 
county, in September, 1888. The county 
has thus worn out two court-houses in 
one hundred years. Justice outside of 
the court-house was dispensed by a 
score of justices, who clustered like bees 
about the court-house neighborhood. 
Up to 1839 the justices were appointed 
by the governor, and took turns at act- 
ing as mayor, pretty much after the ex- 
ample of London. This is now all 
broken up, with a justice in each ward 
and a mayor chosen by the people every 
three years; but whether the change is 
for the better I am not able to deter- 
mine. 

The city, as I first sawit in 1829, was 
meanly built and gave no evidence of 
either wealth or refinement. More than 
half the city was built of wood, and the 
brick buildings were mainly two stories, 
very few being willing to build a three- 
story house and still fewer venturing on 
four. The churches were mainly small 
and of mean pretensions architecturally. 
Three of them, the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal and Lutheran, had each a half 
square assigned it for church and ceme- 
tery, in the original plan, but not one of 
the three had a building of any special 
merit. There were no public buildings 
with any pretense to architecture, and 
every building in the city seemed to have 
been built to suit the then present wants 
at the cheapest cost possible. The 
change in this respect has been wonder- 
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_ ful. Beyond the conformation of the 
streets, there is nothing now, except a 
few spots here and there, to remind one 
of sixty yearsago. Thecity has under- 
gone a complete transformation. It has 
enlarged itself beyond all that anyone 
dreamed of sixty years ago. Boroughs 
and townships that were away out in the 
country have been absorbed by it, and 
a new crop of the same, grown up just 
outside of the city line, are now waiting 
a similar absorption. In population, in 
wealth, in refinement, in education, in 
architecture, in local government, in 
business enterprise, and in all that 
makes a people prosperous and respect- 
able, it has grown so as to astonish even 
those who have grown up with it all and 
become familiar with the various aspects 
of the transformation. 


In all this I have not ventured upon 
drawing any comparison as to the man- 
ufacturing industry and business energy 


of the people. That is too large a sub- 
ject, and does not verge upon the his- 
torical. It is enough to say that while 
manufacturing ¢hen made the city dirty 
and disagreeable, from the large amount 
of it carried on and the use of bitumi- 
nous coal, there is more manufacturing, 
proportionately, zow than there was 
then. The mills are larger—everything 
is on a much larger scale than then. I 
have no figures at hand to compare with, 
but one fact is sufficient. In 1861, when 
the war broke out, there were a good 
many mills in operation, but all of lim- 
ited capacity. Ten years afterward, in 
1871, the one mill of Jones & Laughlin 
was able to produce as much as all the 
mills put together in 1861. And nearly 


every other mill has enlarged as much 
as Jones & Laughlin’s. This is an ap- 
proximate basis of calculation. The 
number of mills has not only increased 
largely since 1861, but every one of 
them has increased in capacity from 
fourfold to twentyfold. There is, in 
fact, no basis of comparison between 
1829 and 1887. 

Of the prominent men of that day 
nearly all traces are lost. Harmar Denny 
was the member of congress then. He 
has children and grandchildren living, 
but none of them are now prominent. 
Richard Biddle succeeded him, but 
his relatives are all in Philadelphia ; 
there are none here that I know of. 
John Darragh was mayor. His son, 
Cornelius, was afterwards in the state 
legislature and in congress, but has left 
no progeny to fill his place. Charles 
Shaler was judge, and after him T. B. 
Dallas. The family connections of the 
latter are all now in Philadelphia. Wil- 
liam Wilkins, who was, by turns, con- 
gessman, United States senator, minis- 
ter to Russia, secretary of the navy and 
state senator, has passed away, and with 
him nearly all traces of his family, 
Judge Baldwin of the United States 
supreme court, W. W. Irwin, mayor 
in 1840, congressman in 1841, and min- 
ister to Denmark, H. M. Brackenridge, 
author and congressman and General 
William Robinson, jr., who prided him- 
self on being the first white child 
born within the bounds of Allegheny 
City, having all gone over to the great 
majority, leaving scarcely a trace be- 
hind. Ofall the men who were then at 
the front, there is scarcely a single one * 
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left, and but one here and there of those 
who were then children. An entirely 


new population as. well as a new city 


has succeeded them. 

The foremost lawyers then were Mc- 
Candless & McClure (both afterwards 
made judges), Nathaniel P. Fetterman, 
T. B. Dallas, William W. Irwin, Cor- 
nelius Darragh, William Wilkins, Samuel 
Kingston, Walter Forward, Andrew 
Burke, Thomas Hamilton, H. H. Van 
Amringe, Richard Biddle and James 
Ross. The latter I very well remember 
as a large, tall, fine looking man. He 
was United States senator at the time 
of the Louisiana purchase, but served 
only one term, and was out of active 
life at the time I am writing of. The 
list of the bar after this period extended 
very rapidly, and many young lawyers 
were coming forward into notice ; but 
I am writing only of those prominent 
in 1829. 

Of business men I can recall the 
names of but afew. Men in business 
fade out so fast that it is difficult to 
keep them in mind, or to follow their 
subsequent fortunes. Of the few names 
that I can now recall of those in active 
business life at that time, not a man is 
to be found among those now in com- 
mercial life. If only five out of a hun- 
dred succeed in business, as statis- 
ticians aver, the ninety-five unsuccessful 
ones disappear suddenly and forever, and 
the five successful ones retire from public 
view when success has been attained. 

Of the medical fraternity I can recall 
the names of the two Drs. Gazzam, Dr. 
Dale, Dr. Mowry, Dr. Holmes, Dr. Sim- 
son, Dr. Burrell, Dr. Hannen, Dr. Speer, 


Dr. 
and Dr. Agnew. 
still survives. 

It was not until some years afterwards 
that a daily paper was started in the 
city, and of weekly papers there were but 
few. The Gazette, started in 1786, 
edited by the veteran Neville B: Craig, 
was the most prominent. It was a semi- 
weekly from 1820 and a daily from 
1835. The others were the Statesman, 
edited by John B. Butler; the Mercury, 
by John M. Snowden, and the American 
Manufacturer, by Richard Phillips. 
The Mercury was afterwards merged 
with the Manufacturer and this became 
the Fost, subsequently. The Statesman 
died a natural death. The Gazette and 
Post both remain alive and vigorous. 

Of the clergy I can say but little. 
The venerable Dr. Francis Herron was 
in charge of the First Présbyterian 
church, Rev. Dr. George Upfold, since 
bishop of Indiana, was rector of the 
Episcopal church. [He was preceded 
by Rev. Dr. (since Bishop) Hopkins.] 
Rev. Samuel Williams was pastor of 
the Baptist church. Hedied at avery 
advanced age, but a few weeks since. 
Sidney Rigdon, afterwards a noted 
Mormon, was about this time a preacher 
in the Baptist church. I have forgotten 
the name of the Catholic priest, but 
remember his little church, thén out- 
side the city limits, on or near the site 
of the Pennsylvania railroad depot. 
The Methodist preachers changed so 
often and remained so short a time that 
they could make but little mark. Bishop 
Simpson came afterwards, but my rec- 
ollection is that he was stationed in 


Brooks, Dr. Addison, Dr. Bruce 
Of these Dr. Speer 
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Birmingham, and did not rise to prom- 
inence here. 

Of the noted local points in the city 
there is but little change to note. Smoky 
Island was in existence then, and was 
opposite the Point, in the very mouth 
of the Allegheny. It had a factory on 
it of some kind, but both factory and 
island disappeared in the great flood 
of 1832. The gravel foundation of the 
island still remains, and is occupied in 
part by the exposition buildings. 
Colonel Bouquet’s block house is still to 
be found near the Point, with very mean 
surroundings. Grant street, the eastern 
limit of the old city, passes over Grant’s 
hill, the scene of the massacre of Grant’s 
command, shortly after the disaster to 
Braddock. The site of the massacre is 
now covered by the court-house, and the 


old city, for some years after 1828, oc- 
cupied the western side of the street 
opposite the court-house as a reservoir 


to supply the city with water. In the 
panic of 1837, when money of all kinds 
melted out of sight, both city and 
county issued scrip for small change, 
as well as one and two dollar notes. 
The city afterwards redeemed its issue 
with the proceeds of the sale of the 
reservoir lot, and the alley below it is 
still called “ Scrip Alley.” 

As the panic of 1837 came after the 
time of which I am writing, it is not 
proper to lug it in here; but the two 
‘ periods are so near together that I may 
be excused for mentioning its effects. 
Money, as I have noted, had vanished. 
Silver was hoarded and _ bank-notes 
were of uncertain value. The scrip 
issued by city and county, by boroughs 


and turnpike roads, served to make 
change ; but the whole community was 
set back upon the first principle of 
commercial intercourse—barter. The 
mills and factories and mines-could not 
pay their men in cash because they 
could not sell for cash ; so they sold 
iron and glass and coal and all other 
fabrics for flour, wheat, bacon, sugar, 
molasses and whatever was eatable, and 
paid their men in those articles. I re- 
member seeing the wharf covered with 
country produce: of all kinds, sent in 
payment of Pittsburgh manufactures, 
and these were distributed to the men 
in any way that was most available. 
The “scrip” referred to was honorably 
redeemed, but for a long time after- 
wards and up till within a very few years 
past, small amounts of it would still 
occasionally come in for redemption ; 
and there are yet, after fifty years have 
passed, odd amounts still out and un- 
redeemed. 

In the Pittsburgh Gazette of Septem: 
ber 22, 1887, there is an interview with 
General Sherman, in which the latter is 
quoted as saying that Pittsburgh is as 
dirty now as it was fifty years ago, when 
he was here as recruiting officer. “But 
that is not fair,” said the reporter, “for 
there were no factories here fifty years 
ago.” If I needed any justification for 
writing this article, this would be suffi- 
cient. History needs to be re-written 
for the benefit of this reporter on a 
paper in its one hundred and first year. 
The files of his own paper will show that 
there were factories here eighty years 
ago. Of those that were here sixty 
years ago, I can remember the Sligo 
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rolling mill of Lyon & Shorb, on the 
southern side of the Monongahela; the 
old Union mill in Pipetown, just east of 
the city limits; Shoenberger’s mill in 
the Northern Liberties ; Brown’s mill 
in the Fourth ward of the old city, and 
one in Allegheny City. Of foundries, 
there were Bollman & Garrison’s, cor- 
ner of Fifth and Smithfield streets, the 
site of the present post-office; Speer’s 
foundry on Penn street, and several 
boiler-yards and engine factories at and 
near tothe Point. Of glass houses there 
were Lorenz’s and McCully’s, both on 
the south side, one or two in Birming- 
ham, and Bakewell’s, on the site of the 
present Baltimore & Ohio depot. Of 
the smaller manufacturers, there were 
saddlers and harness-makers in plenty, 
tin and copper smiths, wagon makers, 
brass and bell foundries, tanners and 
various other branches of manufacture. 
‘In fact, this smaller class of factories 
outnumbered largely the larger ones. 
Merchants west of Pittsburgh found it 
easier and cheaper to buy these things, 
as well as dry-goods and miscellaneous 
goods, in Pittsburgh than to go east for 
them. Boat building, also, was carried 
on here extensively, until it became nec- 
essary to get nearer to the source of 
wood supply. 

The steamboat interest had not ac- 
quired much force at this early period. 
The boats, as I remember them, were 
all side-wheelers, and none of them of 
large tonnage. They came and went as 


they could, picking up such lading as 
offered. There were no regular passen- 
ger or freight lines, and travelers took 
such opportunities as were offered them. 
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The travel, by families, of people emi- 
grating westward, was mainly by wagon, 
and the main street leading east and 
west in Allegheny City was called 
“Ohio ”’ street, because it was then the 
road to Ohio for all who were traveling 


‘in that direction. 


Of public schools there were none in 
1829. Of private schools there were 
plenty, such as they were ; but the pub- 
lic schools did not come until 1836 or 
1837. 

The canal was opened to and into 
Pittsburgh in 1829. It soon began 
to cut into the trade by wagon, but 
it was some years afterwards be- 
fore wagons were entirely supplanted. 
The farming interest along the old 
turnpike road was bitterly opposed 
to the canal because it would, as it 
did, ruin the wagon carrying trade. 
The argument was that it would destroy 
the demand for horses, and consequently 
for all kinds of horse-feed ; but events 
have shown that there were other uses 
for horses than that of drawing heavy 
freight-wagons, and Pennsylvania never 
saw the time when her horses were not 
in demand. 

The manufactories of Pittsburgh, 
small and large of all kinds, drew their 
supply of fuel, at this time, from the hills 
opposite to and south of the city, the 
first of which was opened in 1760. It 
was delivered by carts and wagons, and 
was obtained from the mouth of the 
mines, direct, or from the foot of in- 
clined planes, which brought it three 
hundred feet from the top of Coal Hill 
and delivered it to wagons at the bottom 
of the hill. When communication with 
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the south side was cut off, as it some- 
times was, there was a coal famine in 
the city for alittle while. ‘The fall of a 
part of the Monongahela bridge, prior 
to the flood of 1832, brought on one of 
these famines. Before the flood access 
to the city was had by ferries; but the 
flood cut off the ferries for several days 
and no coal could be had for love or 
money. One man, who had a load of 
one hundred bushels on his wagon and 
had got into the city before the flood 
came, sold his load for ten dollars, and 
considered himself the richest man alive. 
Ordinarily he would have got but three 
dollars for it. 

The city had two bridges at that 
time, one over the Allegheny at St. 
Clair (now Sixth) street, and one over 
the Monongahela at Smithfield street. 
But Smithfield street being at the upper 
part of the old city, it was a long way 
into the city for the south side farmers. 
A ferry, landing its boats at the foot 
of Liberty street, caught all this traffic, 
because it saved over half a mile of 
travel and landed its patrons much 
nearer to Market. The ferry, asI re- 
member it, consisted of skiffs for foot 
passengers and small flats for wagons. 
The flats were pushed over by poles 
when the water was low, and oars were 
used when the river was high. But when 
the river was very high, the current 
was apt to sweep the flats out into 
the Ohio; hence ferriage at high water 
was always slow and frequently dan- 
gerous. A man named Thomas Jones 
was the proprietor of this ferry. He 
stationed himself on a perch front- 
ing the ferry from morning till night, 
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and every one, coming or going, had to 
pay tollthere. As years progressed he 
substituted boats propelled by horses, 
for the flats, and eventually his sons 
substituted steam for horse-power. The 
building of the Point bridge -has for 
some time superseded the ferry. The 
building of the first bridge at Smith- 
field street—instead of at the Point, the 
most natural place for it—was probably 
on account of the steamboats, very few 
of which could get under the Smithfield 
Street bridge. That was the day of 
short spans and low bridges. Suspen- 
sion bridges were then only a dream. 
The postal service grew up very slowly. 
In 1786, when the Pittsburgh Gazette 
was established, there was no mail 
service whatever, and the publishers 
had to deliver their paper to subscribers 
by mail carriers of their own. In the 
latter part of that year a weekly mail 
service was established between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, and another 
from Virginia to Bedford, connecting 
with the Philadelphia mail at Bedford. 
This route left Philadelphia every Satur- 
day and reached Pittsburgh every Fri- 
day, returning from the latter on Friday. 
This route, however, could not have 
reached many of the subscribers of the 
Gazette, who were mainly supplied by 
private mail carriers for years after- 
wards. The revenue of the Pittsburgh 
post-office in 1787 was one hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars. In 1829 there were 
daily mails east and west, but it took 
three days to reach Philadelphia. As 
late as 1844 it took three days to get 
intelligence of the New York election 
at Pittsburgh, and in 1840 it was three 
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weeks before the whole state of Pennsyl- 
vania was heard from. The post-office in 
Pittsburgh in 1829 was on Second street, 
near Market, and William Eichbaum was 
postmaster. He was a man much 
liked, and made so good a postmaster 
that when General Jackson removed 
him, in 1832 or 1833, it took the people 
a long time to become reconciled to the 
change. His successor, David Lynch, 
removed the office to Third street, near 
Market, and there it remained until the 
government built the present office on 
Fifth. The rates of postage were, at 
that time, based on the Spanish cur- 
rency, six and one-fourth, twelve and 
one-half, eighteen and three-fourths and 
twenty-five cents, all our small currency 
then being of Spanish coinage. These 
rates varied according to distance, and 
double rates were charged, not so much 
for double weight as for more than one 
piece of paper. Two sheets or two 
pieces of a sheet used in a letter had to 
pay double. I saw a poor fellow open 
a letter from New York at the post- 
office window, one day, for which he 
had paid twenty-five cents, but upon 
opening it fully the window clerk saw 
an enclosure of a scrap of paper on 
which a “ P. S.” was probably written, 
and for this he had to pay twenty-five 
cents additional. We do not fully real- 


ize all that we have gained by the change 
from then to now. 
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It took, three days, then, to go from 
here to Cincinnati by river, a week to 
St. Louis, and two weeks or more to 
New Orleans; and if the traveler was 
going beyond any river point, overland, 
he took leave of his family and friends 
with as much solemnity as if he never 
expected to see them again. A good 
story is told of James Burns, at one 
time canal commissioner and for many 
years a contractor on canals and rail- 
roads. J. Edgar Thompson, who was, 
in 1846, chief engineer of the Bennsyl- 
vania railroad, met Mr. Burns in Holli- 
daysburg. “I asked him,” said Burns, 
“‘how he expected to take the cars over 
the mountains. ‘By locomotives,’ said 
he. Then I saw the man was a fool. I 
thought I’d find out just how big a fool 
he was, so I asked him how long he ex- 
pected a train to be in running from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. ‘ Fifteen 
hours,’ he said. Then I knew the man 
was a howling idiot.” Yet Burns lived 
to see it done in nine hours. 
Altogether, the change from 1829 to 
1887 is marvelous, but not more so, 
probably, than in most western cities. 
In any of them it takes a man’s breath 
away to stop, look back and compare. 
But astounding as the change seems, it 
is not a whit more so than a comparison 
of the country generally, as it was in 
1830 and as it will be in 1890. 
: RussELL ErrevvT. 
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In certain historical investigations 
recently pursued, I was struck with the 
reason assigned for the departure of 
James H. Paine of Milwaukee from his 
old home in Painesville—that he was 
too outspoken in his denunciation of 
slavery for the Western Reserve of 1847 
and ’8, and lost a large share of his legal 
practice because of that fact. Viewed 
in the light of after events, this indi- 
cates a remarkable change of sentiment 
within a few years, in a region that sent 
Wade and Giddings to Washington and 
John Brown to Kansas, founded and 
fostered Oberlin, and dotted the coun- 
try with stations on the underground 
railroad. Yet there was, at times, and 
in places, a bitter sentiment against the 
agitation of the slavery question, and 
Abolition orators expressed their opin- 
ions at their bodily peril. An episode 
of historical interest in illustration of 
that fact has been brought under my 
notice, the scene being laid in Aurora, 
now one of the thriving villages below 
Cleveland, on the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio railroad. 

The town was at that time little more 
than a hamlet in the back country, but 
the region about it was settled by farm- 
ers of New England stock who, while 
not committed to slavery as a matter of 
right, did not care to have the question 
agitated upon grounds of policy. But 
even then, in 1830 or 1835, the leaven 
was at work, and there were a few bold 
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men and women here and there who 
were denouncing slave-holding as a 
crime against God and man, and as a 
disgrace and a danger to the Nation. 
Hudson, where the Western Reserve 
college was afterward situated to become 
a teacher and a missionary for aboli- 
tionism, was the centre point around 
which the then growing sentiment re- 
volved, and where many young men 
who had given no thought to the theme 
were taken up, converted and sent forth 
to preach it a sin. Among these there 
was a fiery youth named John Bigelow, 
who afterward figured largély in the 
crusade that took so strong a hold in all 
northern Ohio. There were threats 
made that neither Bigelow nor any of 
his fellows should speak in Aurora, and 
in consequence its one pulpit was silent 
while so many round about were open- 
ing with their thunders. 

But there were a few valiant men who 
believed in free speech, and who were 
determined that, right or wrong, the 
Abolitionists should have a chance to 
make themselves heard. They met and 
made their arrangements, and it was ac- 
cordingly announced on one bright June 
morning in 1835, that the Sunday school 
would meet in the church on the Fourth 
of July, and that among other exercises 
there would be a few remarks from Mr. 
Bigelow on the subject of slavery. This 
simple statement, so commonplace in 
its import and so small in its suggestion 
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as it seems to look upon now, was then 


a fire-brand that meant a challenge to, 
The men who had been loudly ° 
proclaiming that Bigelow should not. 


war. 


. speak felt put upon their mettle, and 
a fight or a back-down offered the 
only alternatives to them. They were 
all hardy fellows, and some of them 


were rough, and the back-down was not . 


to be thought of for a moment. They 
. made ready for a fight. Frequent con- 
sultations took place among them ; the 
town and.the neighborhood talked of 
nothing else. Bigelow was told that he 
would be tarred and feathered if he per- 
sisted in his purpose, and a number of 
the leading church members declared 
that the sacred edifice should never be 
used for any such purpose. But the 
sponsors of the movement went ahead 
and declared that the man should not 
only speak, but should be protected. 
Thus matters stood on the morning 
of Independence day. It was a clear 
day, and at an early hour families 
poured in from all quarters in wagons, 
on horseback and afoot. The majority 
had come as spectators, the same as 
they would have gone to a camp-meet- 
ing or acircus. The old public square 
was filled with a motley throng, full of 
talk and laughter, but ready to break 
forth into disorder if led on and encour- 
aged. Despite the threats of certain of 
its members the church was thrown open 
at an early hour, and a rush was made 
to fill it. By the time it was jammed a 
crowd twice as large had gathered on 
the outside, waiting for developments. 
The meeting was called to order a little 
after the announced time by the pastor, 
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the Rev. John Seward, who, although 
not in active sympathy with the anti- 
slavery people, was determined that they 
should have protection and a fair show. 
The prayer was delivered safely, but 
Bigelow had hardly been announced, 
and had not opened his speech before 
bedlam broke loose within the church 
and without, and no living man could 
have made himself heard above the din. 
Bigelow kept at it like a man, and Sew-, 
ard used all his clerical and personal 
influence to cause silence, but it was of 
no avail. The great majority had come 
there to prevent the meeting from going 
forward, and they were not to be balked 
in their purpose. It was bad enough 
inside the church, but on the outside it 
was far worse. A party of forty or fifty 
young men had gathered at an ap- 
pointed place on horseback, and just 
after the services opened they came 
clattering into town, yelling, blowing 
horns, ringing bells, firing guns and 
horse-pistols, and making constant cir- 
cles about the church building. The . 
little band inside the church again and 
again made attempts to go on, but were 
every time shouted down and drowned 
out by the now laughing and good- 
natured audience. Time wore on, and 
the noise on the outside increased. 
Liquor was circulated freely, and as it 
gained influence the talk grew more 
threatening, and fears of violence upon 
Bigelow and his few backers were held 
with good grounds. The speakers would 
have gone away quietly could they have 
left, but they were so crowded on the 
inside of the church and so threatened 
on the outside, that they could hardly 











get away, and had no great relish to 
make the attempt. Should they fall 
into the hands of the mob there was no 
telling what might be done with them. 
This was the situation until three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when an old 


“cannon and a couple of anvils were. 


brought close up to the church and 
fired again and again until the very 
walls rattled. Mr. Seward saw that a 
time had come when something had to 
be done, and he accordingly arose and 
by dint of much exertion gave the crowd 
to understand that the effort at speech- 
making would be abandoned and the 
meeting would come to an end. Them- 
selves tired with the long farce, the 
majority of the crowd passed out, and 
taking Mr. Bigelow by the arm the 
minister, with the aid of his wife, man- 
aged to get him into the open air in 
safety. They made a hurried start for 
Mr. Seward’s house, a crowd of boys 
and half-drunken men hooting about 
them. Had Bigelow been alone he 
would have been roughly handled, but 
respect for Mr. Seward kept them back, 
and nothing worse than a shower of 
rotten eggs overtook the abolition ora- 
tor on his way to the parsonage, where 
he was unmolested thereafter. 

The mob had got started now, and, 
Bigelow or no Bigelow, the rough fel- 
lows were determined to have their fun 
out. An old suit of homespun was pre- 
sented by one of them—a blacksmith, I 
believe—while another brought a bun- 
dle of straw. An imitation Bigelow 


was soon created, a rough gallows 
erected and the straw man hung upon 
it. After a time man and scaffold were 
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set on fire and burned—to the great de- 
light of the now drunken gang. After 
they had dispersed for the night, a 
number of men just as set against any 
interference with slavery as they, but 
more quiet in the making of their 
points, erected a huge pile of stones on 
the town “green,” and out of the middle 
of the heap there projected a slab on 
which was inscribed in roughly painted 
letters something like this: 


Sacred to the Memory 
of the Apostle of 
Abolitionism, 
the Friend 
of the Prostitute 
and the Benefactor of the Wench. 
Cruelly Burned 
at this Stake as a Just Punishment 
for Flagrant Utterances 
Against Established 
Law and Order ! 


This thing stood there all the next 
day, and no one attempted to tear it 
down. But that night it disappeared, 
and in the morning, after a long search, 
the pro-slavery men found the plank, 
and, with many threats against any man 
who dared touch it, again put it in 
place. The other men gave it up for 
the time, and for many days was the 
rough plank upraised in front of the 
church—a monument to the intolerance 
and narrowness of a then almost fron- 
tier settlement. One evening when 
the sun went down it still stood there, 
but in the morning it was gone, and not 
a splinter of it was ever seen again. 
A crowd of determined men had got 
together at night, torn the stone heap 
to pieces and scattered it over a hun- 
dred acres of land, and cut the plank 
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into pieces and burned it. Nothing was 
done after that by either side, but the 
discussion that these events caused set 
many to thinking, and I have no doubt 
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that the result was largely in favor of 
the abolition movement. 


J. H. Kennepy. 








Ir is the chief purpose of a historical 
society to gather and preserve the materi- 
als of history. And the office of history, 
as we all know, is to keep true records of 
the past for the instruction of the future. 
It is unluckily true that all history is not 
reliable. It is not true that it is not gen- 
erally safe to receive it, if properly scanned 
and compared. The great errors we all 
learn to look out for. We all know that 
it is sometimes written by zealots, who 
see nothing that is not on their side, and 
color or omit all inconvenient facts. It is 
‘sometimes written by narrow and bat-eyed 
men, who do not see or appreciate many 
things for want of mental force and dis- 
crimination. It is sometimes written by 
pompous men, who think small affairs be- 
neath its dignity. But it is hardly neces- 
sary to,count up all the causes which make 
history a somewhat inexact science. There 
is no great need of speaking of the great 
dangers. There are many that are gener- 
ally reckoned minor perils which are more 
likely to arise from the methods of socie- 
ties for historical purposes, and which are 
more serious now and then than they are 
always supposed to be. They cannot all 
be put in classes, although some may be. 
To refer to any considerable number will 
be like compiling a table of errata, which 
is generally more useful than entertaining. 
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But the work is at least of some use, and 
seems to be worth attempting. The pres- 
ent sketch is by no means exhaustive. It 
will leave room for many more such essays. 

It may be well to say something in the 
first place of what has been noticed in 
particular associations. The volumes al- 
ready printed in one or two states repre- 
sent a great many papers and contain a 
great many historical facts or assumed 
facts, and such inferences as are drawn 
from them. , The collections have already 
assumed public importance, and it is their 
business to recognize an obligation both to 
preserve the truth and to guard against 
errors. They are not responsible for the 
original accuracy of their papers, but they 
are at least bound to publish them accu- 
rately. 

A most serious and it is to be hoped 
unusual error has been several times com- 
mitted, and has been too often repeated, 
by not, where possible, submitting to every 
writer the proofs of his articles. No one, 
however plainly he may write, does not 
leave in his manuscript some occasional 
obscurity. One word may often be mis- 
taken for another where either makes 
serise, but not the same sense. Proper 
names are especially subject to such errors, 
and a change of a single letter in spelling 
may change the personality. Abbrevia- 
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tions are especially open to mistake, and 
the more so.when the copyist or printer 
has not a complete familiarity with the 
subject and has not gone over the same 
ground with the writer—and this seldom 
happens. It may also sometimes happen 
that the writer himself makes a slip of the 
pen that he would recognize and correct 
at once when the matter appears before 
him in print. In some volumes most of 
the articles are published from copies made 
by copyists of probably usual care, but 
with no accurate knowledge of old affairs, 
and necessarily liable to error. One not 
familiar with the names of persons and 
families referred to, especially if of another 
nationality, can very seldom avoid mis- 
takes in spelling. An 7 may be left with- 
out a dot, or a ¢ without the cedilla. 
There is frequent confusion between wv and 
nm; a, é, 4 and o are interchanged ; and as 
our predecessors were not much more 
careful with the gray goose quill than we 
are with metal pens in their signatures, 
their paraphe, which was usually accurate, 
is more reliable to one not familiar with 
their names than the written signature. 
Accents and other literal peculiarities are 
not attended to. Family names are mis- 
taken for titles, ¢. g., Cavelier de LaSalle 
is often translated the Cavalier de la Salle. 
In the cases of public men, and of French- 
men generally, there is usually no difficulty 
in getting the true name from church, 
public or family records, and no reason for 
adopting supposed orthography against 
them. It would be hard to find an article 
not reproduced from print and containing 
several names, in which there are not in- 
stances of such mistakes as those men- 
tioned. This class of errors does not 
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always arise from culpable carelessness. 
The work may have been done conscien- 
tiously. It is due to a failure to consult 
the authors quite as much as to hasty in- 
ferences. : 

In some volumes it appears that the 
editors or copyists undertook, in part if 
not throughout, to adopt a uniform spell- 
ing of names according to their own 
theories, without reference to the spelling 
of the writers, whose work was copied. 
This ought not to bedone. It leads to some 
danger of confounding different persons, 
and it sometimes gives just offense. It is 
no uncommon thing for members of the 
same family to adopt different spellings of 
the family name, purposely and for rea- 
sons which they deem adequate. It is not 
unfrequently done to restore the relation 
with some past generation. It is some- 
times done to accommodate pronuncia- 
tion. The forms, however different, have 


_usually had some significance, and a pe- 


culiar spelling sometimes enables us to 
identify a historical period as well as a 
source of information, and find an addi- 
tional test of accuracy. Corrections, if 
attempted, should be in notes. Passing to 
more general sources of mistakes, which 
are not peculiar to any society or period, 
reference may be made to some things 
where we are liable to be misled by 
reason of our northwestern historical an- 
tecedents in two other nations, the French 
and the English. As we are an English- 
speaking people, we generally expect to 
resort to translations for our knowledge of 
the French period and of the records 
of the French people here as well as else- 
where. The same would be true of the 
Indians, if they had any literature. The 
3 
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fact that they had none rendered their 
names and their dealings subject to the 
carelessness or knavery or ignorance of 
interpreters. It is the common testimony 
of public men that an Indian interpreter 
never acknowledges ignorance of the 
meaning of anything, and the version he 
gives to each side of the meaning of the 
other is sometimes ludicrously and some- 
times wickedly false. Aside from such 
misconceptions, a difficulty has often 
arisen from the difference in vocal organs 
of interpreters of different nations. The 
French writers have always preserved the 
sounds of Indian names ‘more uniformly 
and correctly than any others. In their 
reproduction of words and sounds of all 
but possibly Iroquois, there is no diffi- 
culty, even where is some difference in 
spelling by different authors, in tracing 
identity. But the Dutch and English, as 
well as American interpreters, do not 
seem to have been able to catch or repeat 
sounds so accurately. We have not in 
English anything to represent either the 
guttural or the nasal sounds common in 
Indian languages. One of the most 
striking illustrations of this is found in the 
attempts to spell the Iroquois and Huron 
name of the place where Detroit was lo- 
cated. In the ‘New York Documents’ the 
index contains nineteen different forms of 
orthography of this name, most if not all 
being impossible to pronounce accurately. 
This list includes none of the French 
forms. The form adopted by Mr. Bishop 
from Governor Colden’s spelling, Teuchsa 
Grondie, is simpler than most of them. 
Even the French give some slightly differ- 
ent forms, owing to the fact that the 
Huron language has similar variations 
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from that of the Five Nations, to those 
of the English from Scotch, or Yorkshire 
from Devon; and the Iroquois themselves 
had apparently some changes of dialect. 
Bishop Baraga, in his admirable Chippewa 
dictionary, shows in his own pronuncia- 
tion his national peculiarity, which con- 
founds / with 4 and ¢ with d. Some tribes 
make no use of consonants common in 
others. These difficulties have made it 
almost impossible to be sure of the iden- 
tity of many places and of some persons. 
Any one who reads the names of the same 
chiefs signed to our different Indian trea- 
ties will often be puzzled to trace their 
identity, and this is partly true as to the 
tribes. The variation from Pondiak to . 
Pontiac, or Tecumseh to Tecumthe, 
creates no confusion. A thick tongue or 
a lisp will account for either. But a per- 
son not having some knowledge of both 
local French and English will not at once 
recognize the identity of Sonnontouans 
and Senecas, Goyoguins and Cayugas, 
Ouiatanons and Weas, Oumamis and 
Miamis, Ouendats and Wyandots, to say 
nothing of scores of personal names of all 
kinds. One source of confusion in regard 
to Indian locations has been a failure to 
identify the same tribes or bands under 
different names. The Huron names of 
Algonquin tribes seldom resemble the 
Algonquin names. 

One would suppose the very general 
study of French would have prevented 
most such difficulties in translation from 
that tongue. But it has not done so, and 
very good French scholars trip up now 
and then. Some of the reasons for this 
are obvious. Some it is not so easy to. 
get at. 
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When the English and Americans got 
into business relations with the French, it 
became very common to attempt to spell 
French names by the sound. Both vowels 
and consonants were exchanged for others. 
As the votaries of the phonetic system 
have discovered that all English and 
Americans do not pronounce the same 
letters and words alike, it is easy to see 
how the variation would increase in the 
attempt to reproduce a foreign word. Our 
geography is full of these wrecks. Bois- 
blanc island is generally known to sailors 
as Bobalo. Isle aux galets is called Skilli- 
galee. L’Anse Creuse has more than 
once got into print as Long-Screws. The 
Chenal Ecarté of Lake Saint Clair figures 
as Snycarty, and the neighboring channels 
fare no better. The Rivitre a Saint Jean 
(St. John’s river), on Lake Superior, first re- 
ceived a Frenchtwist intoChien Jaune, and 
this translated by the geographers became 
Yellow Dog, and so continues to this day. 
La Riviére aux Becs Scies became very na- 
turally River Betsy. These are all cases of 
crazy phonetics. They can all be matched 
by attempts by French writers to give En- 
glish names by sound. The old Pontiac 
manuscript, the spelling of which is phonetic 
but abominable, gives faithfully by sound 
the names of some British officers, as, for 
instance, Hay and Campbell, by their 
equivalents. But some names puzzled the 
writer more. Gladwin is fairly represented 
by Gladouine. Hopkins figures as Hob- 
quince. Amherst as Amers. Macdougall 
becomes Magdou. But many persons of 
temporary prominence are left unnamed 
or described in some other way, evidently 
because the writer was puzzled and could 
not master them, Schlosser, the com- 
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mander of Fort St. Joseph, was in this case, 
and while referred to is not named at all. 
So was the unfortunate leader in the battle 
of Bloody Run, who is only described as 
an aid of General Amers. His name, 
however, has been discussed more or less 
among our own writers. Written Dalzell 
or Dalziel in Scotland, it is given by the 
sound in some papers as Dalyell, and the 
name is subject to similar variations with 
many other Gaelic family names with which 
we are all acquainted. Some French 
names have been changed to English ver- 
sions. Thus Lapierre becomes Flint or 
Stone ; Deschamps is Fields or Defield. 
Such changes are quite common. - 

A more general source of trouble is the 
fact that according to the French custom 
members of the same family often had 
different names in daily use, so that one 
not acquainted with the genealogy would 
never imagine the relationship. They were 
sometimes called by the names of their 
estates, as lairds are in Scotland, and the 
same person did not always use the same 
signature. Thus the founder of Detroit, 
whose family name was neither Lamothe 
nor Cadillac, is called by either name in- 
discriminately and seldom by any other. 
Lamothe is a very common name, but 
formerly seldom used alone, but almost 
always as a prefix to some place or estate, 
as Lamothe Fenelon, Lamothe Fouqué, 
Lamothe Cadillac, and the like It is 
spelled indiscriminately Lamotte and La- 
mothe. It is supposed to refer to the 
mound of judgment belonging to old feu- 
dal jurisdictions having’ plenary powers. 
There were several Lamothes in Canada 
and in Detroit, but probably none were 
related. There was a Captain Lamothe 
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fact that they had none rendered their 
names and their dealings subject to the 
carelessness or knavery or ignorance of 
interpreters. It is the common testimony 
of public men that an Indian interpreter 
never acknowledges ignorance of the 
meaning of anything, and the version he 
gives to each side of the meaning of the 
other is sometimes ludicrously and some- 
times wickedly false. Aside from such 
misconceptions, a difficulty has often 
arisen from the difference in vocal organs 
of interpreters of different nations. The 
French writers have always preserved the 
sounds of Indian names ‘more uniformly 
and correctly than any others. In their 
reproduction of words and sounds of all 
but possibly Iroquois, there is no diffi- 
culty, even where is some difference in 
spelling by different authors, in tracing 
identity. But the Dutch and English, as 
well as American interpreters, do not 
seem to have been able to catch or repeat 
sounds so accurately. We have not in 
English anything to represent either the 
guttural or the nasal sounds common in 
Indian languages. One of the most 
striking illustrations of this is found in the 
attempts to spell the Iroquois and Huron 
name of the place where Detroit was lo- 
cated. In the ‘New York Documents’ the 
index contains nineteen different forms of 
orthography of this name, most if not all 
being impossible to pronounce accurately. 
This list includes none of the French 
forms. The form adopted by Mr. Bishop 
from Governor Colden’s spelling, Teuchsa 
Grondie, is simpler than most of them. 
Even the French give some slightly differ- 
ent forms, owing to the fact that the 
Huron language has similar variations 
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from that of the Five Nations, to those 
of the English from Scotch, or Yorkshire 
from Devon; and the Iroquois themselves 
had apparently some changes of dialect. 
Bishop Baraga, in his admirable Chippewa 
dictionary, shows in his own pronuncia- 
tion his national peculiarity, which con- 
founds / with 4 and ¢ with d. Some tribes 
make no use of consonants common in 
others. These difficulties have made it 
almost impossible to be sure of the iden- 
tity of many places and of some persons. 
Any one who reads the names of the same 
chiefs signed to our different Indian trea- 
ties will often be puzzled to trace their 
identity, and this is partly true as to the 
tribes. The variation from Pondiak to 
Pontiac, or Tecumseh to Tecumthe, 
creates no confusion. A thick tongue or 
a lisp will account for either. But a per- 
son not having some knowledge of both 
local French and English will not at once 
recognize the identity of Sonnontouans 
and Senecas, Goyoguins and Cayugas, 
Ouiatanons and Weas, Oumamis and 
Miamis, Ouendats and Wyandots, to say 
nothing of scores of personal names of all 
kinds. One source of confusion in regard 
to Indian locations has been a failure to 
identify the same tribes or bands under 
different names. The Huron names of 
Algonquin tribes seldom resemble the 
Algonquin names. 

One would suppose the very general 
study of French would have prevented 
most such difficulties in translation from 
that tongue. But it has not done so, and 
very good French scholars trip up now 
and then. Some of the reasons for this 
are obvious. Some it is not so easy to. 
get at. 
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When the English and Americans got 
into business relations with the French, it 
became very common to attempt to spell 
French names by the sound. Both vowels 
and consonants were exchanged for others. 
As the votaries of the phonetic system 
have discovered that all English and 
Americans do not pronounce the same 
letters and words alike, it is easy to see 
how the variation would increase in the 
attempt to reproduce a foreign word. Our 
geography is full of these wrecks. Bois- 
blanc island is generally known to sailors 
as Bobalo. Isle aux galets is called Skilli- 
galee. L’Anse Creuse has more than 
once got into print as Long-Screws. The 
Chenal Ecarté of Lake Saint Clair figures 
as Snycarty, and the neighboring channels 
fare no better. The Riviere a Saint Jean 


(St. John’s river), on Lake Superior, first re- 


ceived a Frenchtwist into Chien Jaune, and 
this translated by the geographers became 
Yellow Dog, and so continues to this day. 
La Riviére aux Becs Scies became very na- 
turally River Betsy. These are all cases of 
crazy phonetics. They can all be matched 
by attempts by French writers to give En- 
glish names by sound. The old Pontiac 
manuscript, the spelling of which is phonetic 
but abominable, gives faithfully by sound 
the names of some British officers, as, for 
instance, Hay and Campbell, by their 
equivalents. But some names puzzled the 
writer more. Gladwin is fairly represented 
by Gladouine. Hopkins figures as Hob- 
quince. Amherst as Amers. Macdougall 
becomes Magdou. But many persons of 
temporary prominence are left unnamed 
or described in some other way, evidently 
because the writer was puzzled and could 
not master them, Schlosser, the com- 


mander of Fort St. Joseph, was in this case, 
and while referred to is not named at all. 
So was the unfortunate leader in the battle 
of Bloody Run, who is only described as 
an aid of General Amers. His name, 
however, has been discussed more or less 
among our own writers. Written Dalzell 
or Dalziel in Scotland, it is given by the 
sound in some papers as Dalyell, and the 
name is subject to similar variations with 
many other Gaelic family names with which 
we are all acquainted. . Some French 
names have been changed to English ver- 
sions. Thus Lapierre becomes Flint or 
Stone ; Deschamps is Fields or Defield. 
Such changes are quite common.  - 

A more general source of trouble is the 
fact that according to the French custom 
members of the same family often had 
different names in daily use, so that one 
not acquainted with the genealogy would 
never imagine the relationship. They were 
sometimes called by the names of their 
estates, as lairds are in Scotland, and the 
same person did not always use the same 
signature. Thus the founder of Detroit, 
whose family name was neither Lamothe 
nor Cadillac, is called by either name in- 
discriminately and seldom by any other. 
Lamothe is a very common name, but 
formerly seldom used alone, but almost 
always as a prefix to some place or estate, 
as Lamothe Fenelon, Lamothe Fouqué, 
Lamothe Cadillac, and the like It is 
spelled indiscriminately Lamotte and La- 
mothe. It is supposed to refer to the 
mound of judgment belonging to old feu- 
dal jurisdictions having’ plenary powers. 
There were several Lamothes in Canada 
and in Detroit, but probably none were 
related. There was a Captain Lamothe 
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captured at Vincennes with Governor Ham- 
ilton. The family to which the Marquis 
Pierre Legardeur de Repentigny belonged 
had many distinguished members whose 
relationship is not generally known among 
us. He held the only seigneurie in Michi- 
gan after the surrender of Lamothe Cad- 
illac’s rights. It was granted to him jointly 
with De Bonne at the Sault Ste. Marie in 
the later days of the French rule, in 1750, 
and the claim of his heirs was a few years 
ago rejected by the United States supreme 
court on very narrow grounds. Two 
brothers Tonty, who commanded at De- 
troit, have been confused with each other. 
Mr. Cuillerier, whose family are now al- 
ways known as Beaubien, was a conspicu- 
ous figure during the Pontiac war, and in 
the French manuscript is usually called by 
the former name. In the other diaries he 
is called by both names. In the French 
and English diaries his daughter, who was 
very highly distinguished for beauty and 
accomplishments, is called Mademoiselle 
des Riviéres. Trottier des Riviéres was 
the old ordinary family name. These 
variations make trouble with American 
annalists. They are only specimens out 
of many, and are frequent in Detroit. 

It sometimes happens that two or three 
generations have credit or otherwise for 
each other’s conduct. The family of Cha- 
bert de Joncaire acted as interpreters 
among the Iroquois for almost a century, 
and there is nothing in the public docu- 
ments showing when one succeeded an- 
other. They are seldom named before 
the British days except as Joncaire, or 
some corruption of it, as, for example, 
Jean Coeur, and some writers have con- 
founded this name with Jonquiére, who 
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The last 


was a French governor-general. 
much known member of the family, 
Colonel Chabert de Joncaire, was chosen 
representative of Wayne county in the 
legislature of the Northwest territory in the 
last century, and was a very able man. An 
obituary notice of his daughter, an old 
lady who died recently, speaks of him as 
having come to Detroit with Lamothe 
Cadillac—a degree of antiquity that would 
not have been claimed by the gallant 
colonel, whose descendants here are of 
great respectability. 

In the recently printed new version of 
the Pontiac manuscript, the careful trans- 
lators have been led into a substantial 
error by a failure to understand the loca- 
tion of the Indian villages near Detroit. 
The only villages there were the Ottawa 
village on the Canada side near Belle Isle, 
the Huron village at Sandwich, and the 
Potawatamie village then below but now 
within the present city of Detroit. The 
French name of the latter tribe being 
long, was generally contracted into Poux, 
for convenient shortness. In the manu- 
script it is uniformly so written. The 
translators throughout’ render it Foxes. 
The Foxes left Detroit after the siege of 
1712, and thereafter continued to live west 
of Lake Michigan. They were always 
called by the French either Outagamis 
or Renards, those words being identical. 
They are referred to in the same manu- 
script as Renards. These slips are easily 
made. A similar error appears where the 


manuscript contains the name Pani (pro- 
nounced Pawnee), which frequently oc- 
curs and is not uniformly rendered. The 
Panis were all captive Indians, not merely 
of the Pawnee tribe but of others. 


The 
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word obtained a specific meaning denoting 
the condition of captivity and servitude. 
In rendering into English the old French 
narratives and documents, sufficient at- 
tention has not been paid to the fact that 
old French, like old English, has many 
words now obsolete, and many that have 
changed meanings. Some common words 
like matacher and matachia are not found 
at all in the modern dictionaries, although 
familiar here and throughout Canada. 
Now and then it is difficult to know in 
what particular sense they were used here, 
without some knowledge of local tradition. 
Cleared lands were called déserts—a use 
of that word which is said by lexicograph- 
ers to have been confined to the Ameri- 
can settlements. Dr. O’Callaghan, in the 


‘New York Colonial Documents,’ refers to 
the word minof as signifying a quantity of 


about three bushels. If it ever had such 
a meaning (which is more than doubtful) 
it was not so here. The minot was, and 
probably is, exactly a bushel of sixty 
pounds of wheat, and our half-bushel 
measure was always called a demi-minot. 
Our lands would have yielded fabulous 
crops if each minot should be multiplied 
by three. In like manner translators are 
very apt to be puzzled about the word pot, 
as a liquid measure. The “cask of six- 
teen pints’ (or two gallons) saved by an 
Indian from destruction by the squaws in 
the pillage of May 13, as rendered in this 
translation of the Pontiac manuscript, is in 
the manuscript one of sixteen pots, or eight 
gallons,each pot being half a gallon,making 
the salvage more worth contending for. 
In like manner the French pinte, like the 
Scotch pint, is an English quart. Sir 
Walter Scott recalls the slur of the north 


countryman at the nation that had the 
smallest pint-stoup. 

In Mrs. Sheldon’s translated extract 
from a report of Mons. D’aigremont on 
the Detroit settlement in 1708, is asimilar 
mistake in regard to lands. It is in the 
original report stated that there were 
sixty-three lots (emplacements) occupied 
within the fort, and twenty-nine farms 
(terres) outside. The translation leaves 
out the farms and counts but twenty-nine 
lot owners. ‘The charges on arable lands 
are there stated to be so much per rood, 
when it should be by arpents, or French 
acres, which is a much larger measure. 
These differences create misapprehension 
concerning the extent and condition of 
the settlement. 

Reference has already been made to 
typographical errors. These may involve 
dates and names, and sometimes entirely 
change the sense. In a semi-centennial 
article read last June, some care was taken 
in very plain type-writing to point out 
that the early courts were all held by lay- 
men, but the corrector, concluding no 
doubt that this must be a blunder, sub- 
stituted lawyers for laymen, and spoiled 
the meaning. In the same article our 
venerable Judge Wilkins was transmuted 
into Williams, 4 highly respectable name 
belonging to some one else. Three Michi- 
gan generals named Williams, two of whom 
earned distinction in the rebellion have 
been occasionally confounded with each 
other in history, where they deserve better 
treatment. The numerous and eminent 
Macombs have in likewise been mingled 
up in events running through a century. 
Even so uncommon a name as Arent 
Schuyler De Peyster, borne by uncle and 
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nephew, has led to confusion of conduct 
and family relations; and the veteran 
colonel and poet, who in his old age 
capped verses with Burns, has more than 
once been mistaken for his younger kins- 
man. The date of an old Scottish lord- 
chancellor’s death, which was set a year too 
late by one historian, who was followed 
by many others, became one of the turn- 
ing points in the modern trial of the Stirl- 
ing peerage case, where a forged patent of 
' nobility was set up as issued by him sev- 
eral months after his death. The tomb- 
stone of a very prominent man in our own 
early annals has a similar error of dates. 
Our streams have also led to disputes. 
Historians have sometimes doubted and 
sometimes disputed about the identity of 
streams and lakes. The White river coun- 
try was coveted by the English, but held 
by the French, in the middle of the last 
century, and Dr. O’Callaghan, with some 
hesitation and erroneously, identified it 
with the White river of Arkansas, instead 
of the Wabash country. The word Wa- 
bash (Ouabache) signifies white, and that 
river and one of its main tributaries were 
both called White river in English. Many 
rivers were named from the tribes near 
them. There were several rivers of the 
Miamis. Two are distinguished in Ohio 
as the Maumee and the Miami—different 
forms of the same word. Our Saint Jo- 
seph river was also originally River of the 
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Miamis. So we had in Michigan three 
Huron rivers, the Huron of Lake St. Clair, 
now the Clinton ; the Huron of Lake Erie, 
still called Huron and separating Wayne 
from Monroe, and the Little River of the 
Hurons, afterwards known as the River 
Savoyard, running under the walls of Fort 
Pontchartrain and long since disappeared. 
When old writers referred to any of these 
rivers, unless they gave other land-marks, 
they left us in doubt. 

Time itself is adding to the confusion. 
Bloody Run flows no longer, although some 
of us have seen its banks full and known 
it as a millstream. The bed of Campau’s 
mill river, which a century and a half ago 
furnished a good water power near the 
present Fort Street railroad bridge, in what 
is now the heart of Detroit, is filled with 
railroad tracksand dry. A brief foot-note 


when any of these places are referred to 
would save a good deal of controversy 
hereafter. 

No one knows how important in settling 
doubts some apparently small fact may 


become. If any society should attempt 
to weed out its own collections the wheat 
might perish with the chaff. If contribu- 
tors look out for small as well as great 
blunders, and if the society takes care to 
follow copy implicitly, while perfection 
will not be reached, many imperfections 
will be avoided. 
James V. CAMPBELL, 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


TuE Cleveland public library was estab- 
lished by the board of education under 
the provisions of a statute passed by the 
state legislature in March, 1867, which 
authorized the levy of a tax of one-tenth 
of a mill for library purposes. The nu- 
cleus of the iibrary was the collection of 
books forming the library of the public 
schools, which had been established under 
an earlier state law, and was kept in 
the East high school. It was open for 
two hours of each Saturday afternoon 
during the school year of forty weeks, but 
was very little used, except by the pupils 
of the schools, owing to the limited time 


allowed for drawing and to the impression 
prevailing that it was simply a collection 


of children’s books. This appears to have 
been a mistaken impression, as the first 
report of the librarian describes them as 
too abstruse and formally didactic to in- 
terest the young people for whom they 
were intended. The collection was sup- 
posed to contain two thousand three hun- 
dred volumes, but after deducting from 
this number books charged to various 
- persons ahd not recovered, about two 
thousand two hundred volumes were actu- 
ally transferred to the public library. 

In September, 1868, a room‘ twenty by 
eighty feet in size, on the third floor of the 
Northrop & Harrington block on Supe- 
rior street, was rented, book cases and 
other furniture procured, the room fitted 
up and a number of new books, variously 
reported at three thousand six hundred or 


four thousand, were purchased. It is 
probable that the smaller number is the 
correct one, which would make, with the 
books from the high school, the number of 
volumes on the shelves at the time of 
opening, five thousand eight hundred ; 
and, with an unexpended balance of 
$1,800, which is also reported, purchases 
were at once made, bringing the number 
to six thousand or more, thus account- 
ing for the discrepancy in the reports, 
Owing to delays in fitting up the rooms, 
the library was not opened until February 
17, 1869—on the afternoon of that day it 
was thrown open for inspection, and in 
the evening a meeting was held at which 
it was formally dedicated to the public 
use. The address was by Mr. Edwin R, 
Perkins, president of the board of educa- 
tion. Remarks were also made by the 
Rev. Anson Smyth, describing in a hu- 
morous way the drafting of the law under 
which the library was established ; by H. 
S. Stevens, noted at that time for a recently 
published series of “ Round the World ” 
letters ; by the mayor, Honorable Stephen 
Buhrer, and by Mr. W. H. Price, who 
had been president of the board of educa- 
tion when the statute establishing the 
library was enacted, and had been instru- 
mental in securing its passage. 

The work of fitting up the library had 
been carried forward under the supervision 
of Mr. Luther M. Oviatt, who had been 
chosen librarian. The selection and pur- 
chase of books had also been largely his 


















work. Mr. Oviatt was a graduate of 
Western Reserve college, and had been 
connected with the public schools of 
Cleveland as teacher and principal for 
nearly eighteen years. He brought to the 
work a thoroughly trained and well-stored 
mind, the result of a systematic education 
and extensive reading, a great love for 
books, a pleasant manner which made 
him popular, an enthusiasm for the work 
and a sincere desire to make the library 
useful, which were more valuable in the 
position than a thorough library training 
and experience could have been without 
these qualifications. 

On February 18, at 10 A. M., the 
library was first opened for the issue of 
books. The hours were fixed at from 
10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 5 and 7 tog P. M. 

The membership was restricted to one 
n a family, and one book only issued to 
each member. From February 18, until 
the close of the first financial year, August 
31, neatly four thousand members were 
registered. The enterprise so auspiciously 
inaugurated grew in popularity and useful- 
ness. At the close of the year ending 
August 31, 1873, the number of members 
registered from the beginning is reported 
at 13,875. The average daily issue of 
books had been as follows: For the time 
from February 18 to August 31, 1869, 
250 volumes; for the year ending 
August 31, 1870, 220 volumes; for 
the year ending August 31, 1871, 250 
volumes; for the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1872, 300 volumes; for the 
year ending August 31, 1873, 456 vol- 


umes; showing a very satisfactory increase 
in the membership and use of the library. 
In 1873 the library was removed to 
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larger rooms in the Clark block, on Supe- 
rior street, a short distance west of its 
original location. During 1875 Mr. 
Oviatt was compelled by failing health to 
resign the management of the library. 
He was succeeded September 1, 1875, by 
Mr. I. L. Beardsley, a gentleman of ex- 
tensive knowledge of books and much 
business experience. It had been decided 
to remove the library again to more coin- 
modious quarters in the new City Hall on 
Superior street, and the first task of the 
new librarian was to superintend the re- 
moval and the reorganization and re- 
arrangement incident upon it. This he 
did with great energy and discretion. 
The library occupied very commodious 
quarters, consisting of a series of con- 
nected rooms on the second floor for the 
circulating department and offices, with a 
room on the third floor for the reference 
department, and a newspaper reading- 
room on the first floor. It remained here 
until after the completion of the new 
Central High school building, when, in 
April, 1879, it was removed to its present 
location in the old High school building 
on Euclid avenue. It here occupies the 
second and third floors, the circulating 
department and librarian’s office being on 
the second floor; the reference library, 
reading room, assembly room and office 
of the library board on the third 
floor. These rooms are furnished free 
of rent by the board of education. 
Mr. Beardsley continued in charge of the 
library until the summer of 1884, when 
after nine years’ faithful service he re- 
signed and accepted a position in New 
York, where he has since resided. He 
was succeeded, September 1, 1884, by 














the present librarian, W. H. Brett. The 
use of the library increased from the be- 
ginning, until in 1876-77 there were is- 
sued 189,197 volumes, or an average of 
744 per day. Up to this time those using 
the library had been allowed access to the 
books. It was decided that it would no 
longer be advisable to permit this, and this 
change, together with a great reduction in 
the working force of the library, had the 
effect of lessening the next year’s business 
to 105,000 volumes. During the succeed- 
ing years there was a steady increase until 
in 1885-86, 209,000 volumes were issued 
from the circulating department for home 
use, and 27,000 volumes used in the ref- 
erence library. 

The growth of the library has been 
steady from year to year until it has now 
orer fifty-one thousand volumes. The 


citculating department numbers more than ~ 


thitty-four thousand volumes. It covers a 
wide range of subjects, and the selections 
havebeen made with the intention of fairly 
representing each department of literature. 
Possibly biography and history have re- 
ceived ;omewhat more attention than 
other chsses, and the mechanic arts 
somewhatless than might be expected in 
a city so lagely engaged in manufacturing 
as Clevelant, The extent to which fic+ 
tion should ke placed in the library seems 
to have been\from the beginning a de- 
bated question, It has not at any time 
been doubted tht the works of the stand- 
ard novelists shot|d have a place, but the 
question has been\o fix a standard and to 
decide to what extey lighter fiction should 
be admitted. The purchases of books 
from year to year \ave reflected the 
opinions of the variousyook committees, 


\ 
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and with some fluctuations have shown a 
tendency to draw the line higher up and 
to buy less of the lighter fiction’ The 
librarian’s report for 1874 notes the pur- 
chase of 1,550 novels out of a total of 
3,980 books bought during the year, and 
defends the purchase of so large a propor- 
tion of fiction on the ground that a great 
majority of the users of the library read 
for amusement and that their preferences 
should be heeded. From this time there 
seem to have been a decided tendency in 
the opposite direction. Librarian Beards- 
ley, in a paper read before the librarians’ 
conference in May, 1882, notes with justi- 
fiable pride that during the previous seven 
years the library had grown from 17,000 vol- 
umes with 6,000 novels to 40,000 volumes 
with 7,000 novels—the entire library thus 
having more than doubled while the class 
fiction had remained about the same, due in 
part to smaller proportional purchases and 
in part to greater loss by wear in that 
class. The comparison quoted above 
gives the proportion of fiction to the en- 
tire library. By confining the compari- 
son to the circulating department we may 
better estimate the use of fiction as com- 
pared with other books in the library. 

The exact figures as given by the libra- 
rian’s report of August 31, 1881, show 
26,554 books in the circulating depart- 
ment, of which 7,685 were novels, from 
which 50.14 per cent. of the circulation 
was drawn. The last published report, 
August 31, 1886, shows 8,003 novels, out 
of a total of 33,865 volumes, with a circu- 
lation of 50.17 percent. The proportions 
are about the same—one-fourth of the 
books in the circulating department are 
novels, and from this one-fourth, one-half 
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of the whole number of books issued are 
drawn. Add to this the juvenile stories 
and German novels not included in the 
above, and it would show from sixty-five 
to seventy per cent. of fictitious literature 
issued annually. The circulating depart- 
ment is now kept open from 8.30 A. M. 


until 9 P. M. 
GERMAN BOOKS. 


The managers of the Humboldt festival, 
in 1869, expended the surplus receipts 
from the festival, amounting to about six 
hundred dollars, in the purchase of stand- 
ard German authors for the library. This 
was the beginning of the collection of Ger- 
man books, which now numbers about five 
thousand volumes in the circulating depart- 
ment, and more than five hundred in the 
reference library. Their circulation is about 
in proportion to their numbers as com- 
pared with the rest of the library. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


From the establishment of the library 
certain volumes had been designated as 
for reference only and not to be issued. 
As they increased in number they were 
placed in special cases, but it was not un- 
til the removal of the library to the City 
Hall, in 1875, that it was organized as a 
separate department. It was then placed 
in a commodious room on the third floor, 
and is noted in the librarian’s report as 
containing 2,629 volumes. From this be- 
ginning it has grown until it now numbers 
15,959 volumes. In addition to those 


standard encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases and gazetteers, which are the foun- 
dation of a reference library, it has a gen- 
eral collection of books embracing good 
editions of many of the standard writers 
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in all departments of literature and knowl- 
edge. 

It includes files of many of the leading 
periodicals, especially of those cited in 
* Poole’s Index,’ the large use of which is 
quite an important feature of the library 
work. Especial attention has also been 
paid to the fine arts and archeology, as 
well as to American history, and of late 
to the history of our own state. 

It includes many good editions, but 
very little that is especially rare or valuable 
from rarity merely or age. It has never 
been the policy of the library managers to 
buy curios or antiques, but rather to build 


‘a thoroughly practical working library. 


It is open every week day from 9 A. M. 
to 10 P. M., and on Sundays from 1 to 9 
P. M., and is largely used. 

There are also over two hundred vel- 
umes, mostly bibliographical, in the libra- 
rian’s office, and about one thousand ol- 
umes of surplus duplicates in the lib‘ary, 
making the number in all over fifty-one 
thousand, as before noted. 

The newspaper reading-room fst ap- 
pears in the annals of the libriry as a 
separate department in 1875, vhen the 
library was removed to the City Hall. 
A reading-room was then pened on 
the lower floor. It was Argely used 
and proved to be a very/popular fea- 
ture. It was closed for Ack of funds 
on the thirtieth of Juse, 1877, and 
was not again opened until the sec- 
ond of January, 1880,/after the library 
had been again remosed to its present 
quarters. It now ooupies a portion of 
the third floor. It used to a consider- 
able extent, but hagnever been so popular 
or largely frequenéd as in its former loca- 














tion on Superior street, probably in part 
from the fact that the present location is 
farther from the business centre, and in 
‘part from the fact that it is now on the third 
floor. It has on file daily papers from the 
larger cities of the United States and 
Canada, a fair representation of English 
and German papers, and the leading 
magazines and reviews, both American 
and English, as well as a few in German. 
One feature is a file of Ohio papers repre- 
senting most of the counties of the state. 


LEGAL AND FINANCIAL RESUME. 


On the eighteenth of March, 1867, the 
legislature of Ohio passed an act by the 
provisions of which the boards of educa- 
tion of cities having by the last previous 
Federal census more than twenty thousand 
inhabitants, were authorized to levy a tax 
of one-tenth of a mill on the dollar valu- 
ation of the taxable property of such 
cities, and to expend the amount so 
collected for the purchase of books 
suitable for public libraries and for 
“attendant expenses.” It also provided 
that all residents of the city and of terri- 
tory attached and taxed for school pur- 
poses should have the use of the library. 
This law was framed by the late Rev. 
Anson Smythe, ex-state commissioner of 
schools, and Mr. W. H. Price, then presi- 
dent of the board of education, and was 
intended to instre a sufficient and perma- 
nent income for the growth of the library. 
Under its provisions the Cleveland Public 
School library, or, as it is now called, the 
Cleveland Public library, came into ex- 
istence. For nearly three years after its 
establishment the library was directly 
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under the control of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Under the provisions of an act passed 
by the legislature April 3, 1867, the board 
of education elected, on October 2, 1871, 
a board of library managers consisting of 
six members not of its own number, but 
with the president of the board a member 
ex-officio. The board so created con- 
tinued in control of the library until July 
14, 1873, when four of its number re- 
signed, leaving no quorum. ‘The board 
of education did not fill the vacancies 
thus caused, but re-assumed the control 
of the library, placing it, as before, in the 
hands of a standing committe. 

It will be remembered that by the 
provisions of the statute cited above, 
the proceeds of a levy of one-tenth of 
a mill were to be expended for the 
purchase of books and “attendant ex- 
penses.” The question was early raised 
as to the meaning of the phrase “attend- 
ant expenses.” It was referred to the at- 
torney-general of the state and by him was 
decided that in the intent of the law “ at- 
tendant expenses” meant binding only. 
Therefore the proceeds of this special 
levy must be expended for books ard 
binding only, and if the board of educa- 
tion would maintain its library it must 
provide for the current expenses of the 
library from its other funds. This was 
done until May, 1877, when the question 
was again raised in the board of educa- 
tion. It was referred to the committee 
on judiciary and the city solicitor who de- 
cided that the vexed phrase “attendant 
expenses ” meant all expenses incident to 
the maintenance and management of the 
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library, and that to appropriate any money 
from the school fund for the payment of 
library expenses was illegal. This decis- 
ion was reported to the board of education 
at its meeting on June 25, and as the 
library fund was exhausted it was ordered 
that the library be closed on July t. 
During the previous year the levy of one- 
tenth mill had produced $7,161, which 
had been spent exclusively for books and 
binding, and the other expenses of the 
library, amounting to $10,824, had been 
paid from the school fund. 

The circulating department of the 
library was re-opened on September 10 
by the librarian and two assistants. 
Six additional assistants were employed 
in March, 1878, and the reference 
department was re-opened. The read- 
ing rcom remained closed. On April 
8, 1878, an act passed the legislature 
authorizing the election by the board of 
education of a library committee of 
not less than three or more than seven 
members, not of their own number, for a 
term of two years, placing the control of 
the library in their hands, excepting that 
the board of education should fix the 
compensation of the librarian and assist- 
ants. It authorized the expenditure of 
the library fund for books, pamphlets, 
magazines, periodicals and journals and 
attendant expenses, thus providing for 
a newspaper reading-room, and further 
legalized the payment of the expenses of 
maintaining the library, including the 
salaries of the librarian and assistants by 
the library board. This was amended April 
1, 1879, to authorize the levy of a tax of 
two and one-half tenths mills for the sup- 
port and increase of the library, and placing 
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it entirely in the hands of the library com- 
mittee. The revised statutes of 1880 gave 
the statute as amended in 1879, except that 
it probably inadvertently followed the origi- . 
nal act of 1878 in giving the power of fixing 
the compensation of the librarian and assist- 
ants to the board of education. To rem- 
edy this an act was passed April 15, 1881, 
to amend section 4001 of the revised 
statutes and substantially repeating the 
arnendment of 1879 in this particular. 

On April 18, 1883, an act was passed 
changing the designation from School 
library to Public library, and of library 
committee to Public Library board, and 
making some changes in the form of pro- 
ceedure of the board. 

It was again amended April 28, 1886, 
fixing the number of members at seven 
and the term of office at three years, 
excepting that, “at the first election, 
two members shall be elected for one 
yeat, two for two years and three jor three 
years. After said first election as many 
shall be elected each year as equals. the 
number whose term expires that year.” 
This arrangement secures greater perma- 
nence in the board and provides against 
the possibility of an entire change in 
its Personnel at one time, as was possi- 
ble at the end of each term of two years 
under the former arrangement. 

The first president of the library board 
was the late Judge Sherlock J. Andrews. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. John 
W. Brown, then rector of Trinity church. 
His successors in the order mentioned 
were General M. D. Leggett, Mr. John G. 
White and Dr. H. C. Brainerd, now pre- 
siding for a second term. 

During the first years of the board the 
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librarian seems to have been also secretary 
of the board. Since 1880 the following 
gentlemen have filled that position: Mr. 
E. M. Hessler, Mr. William J. Gleason 
and Mr. L. Breckenridge. The last 
named gentleman has been a mem- 


ber of the board since 1881, and chair- . 
man or member of the most import- 
ant committees, and has freely given 
much time and valuable service to the 
library. Among those who have been 
members of previous boards might be 
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mentioned Colonel John Hay, Dr. William 
Meyer, Colonel W. F. Hinman, Dr. H. 
McQuiston, Messrs. L. F. Bauder, H. 
C. Ranney and E. Klussmann. Pre- 
vious to the establishment of the library 
board the following were among the mem- 
bers of the board of education especially 
interested in the library: Dr. D. B. Smith, 
Messrs. W. J. Akers, Thomas A. Stow, 
James W. Carson, C. B. Bernard and 
Judge E. J. Blandin. , 
W. H. Brett. 





THE EARLY DAYS 


THIRTY-NINE years ago last June, the 
first colony was planted in the bounda- 
ries of what is now Hennepin county. 
At that time Chicago was an outpost, 
Milwaukee an Indian trading locality, 
and all the great cities, the flourishing 
towns, the rich agricultural districts of 
the northwest of the present day, were 
not. A band of hardy pioneers, natives 
of a foreign soil, came down from the 
north to seek a home. They selected 
the numerous springs about a mile this 
side of Fort Snelling, and for years 
tilled the soil and attended their flocks. 
Thus we find that before emigration 
had been attracted into Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois or Iowa, a small handful of colo- 





*This interesting and valuable paper upon the 
early days of one of the thriving cities of the north- 
west, and one of the great places of the future, was 
prepared by Colonel John H. Stevens for the ban- 
quet of Old Settlers’ Association of Hennepin 
county, Minnesota, on February 22, 1867. It will 
be found replete with facts well worthy of permanent 
preservation.—[EDITOR MAGAZINE. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS.* 


nists from the Hudson bay country and 
Prince Rupert’s Land ferreted out and 
improved the advantages which so many 
have since found in the bosom of Hen- 
nepin county. These people were not 
suffered to remain, but were obliged to 
leave by the strong arm of military rule, 
and subsequently went east of the Mis- 
sissippi, where many of them even to 
this day reside. 

In 1822 Lieutenant Camp, United 
States army, set the first plow in motion 
in order to open up vegetables to the 
soldiers. The experiment was consid- 
ered a hazardous one, but it proved 
successful. Lieutenant Camp died two 
years afterwards, at the fort, and his 
ashes are mingling with the dust in the 
old military graveyard of Fort Snelling. 
He was the first person who proved the 
virtue of our soil. 

In May, 1830, Philander Prescott, 
who was so barbarously murdered on 
the afternoon of the nineteenth day of 
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August, 1862, on the plain below the 
Redwood river, opened up a farm for 
the Indians, known as the Lake Calhoun 
band of Dakotas. This farm was situ- 
ated on the east shore of Lake Calhoun, 


but notwithstanding it was cultivated’ 


for years, there is no trace of it now to 
be seen. It only requires a few years 
for a well-cultivated farm on the prai- 
ries, in this climate, to return to its 
native and original appearance. In 
1834 there was quite a village on the 
borders of the Lake. The mission 
building of the Messrs. Pond was built 
out ‘of lumber found buried on a sand- 
bank near the outlet of Bassett’s creek 
into the Mississippi. , These are all the 


improvements made at an early day 
worthy of note, outside of the vicinity 
of Fort Snelling and the west falls of 


St. Anthony. 

On the eighth day of June, 1819, the 
command of Colonel Leavenworth 
reached the St. Peter's river, and prep- 
arations were at once commenced for 
the erection of Fort Snelling. The next 
year Colonel Snelling assumed com- 
mand, and the fort was finished under 
his auspices. 

The first white child to the manor 
born madeits appearance in 1819, in a 
tent near where the end of the railroad 
bridge stands, this side of the Minne- 
sota river. The parents of this child, 
D. M. Hubbard and his wife, were con- 
nected with the army. 

The commercial interests of the new 
country were represented by Captain 
Devotion, and in 1821 the late Kenneth 
McKenzie of St. Louis, Messrs. Lud- 
low and Lamont imported large quan- 


tities of goods into this country. They 
were known as the Columbia Fur com- 
pany. 

The first-white woman who had the 
honor of visiting the Falls of Saint An- 
thony, was Mrs. Goodwin, the accom- 
plished wife of Captain Goodwin of the 
Fifth United States infantry, a lady 
who gave a graphic account of its 
beauty in 1829. The first claim made 
by private parties to lands in our county, 
was at the junction of the Little Falls, or 
the Minnehaha creek, with the Missis- 
sippi, when the Honorable J. R. Brown, 
in May, 1836, staked off a quarter sec- 
tion of Mother Earth for his own use ; 
but it soon became evident to him 
that his proper avocation was not that 
of a farmer, and he abandoned it. The 
old Government mill was commenced 
June, 1822, at the west side of the falls. 
It was built under the supervision of 
Lieutenant J. B. F. Russell, then an acting 
quartermaster inthe army. He finished 
it in 1829, and had in the meantime 
completed the old dwelling- house 
which stood near the present machine 
shop of the Central Railroad company. 
Lieutenant Russell continued in the 
army until he had reached the rank of a’ 
field officer, then resigned, and died a 
few years since in Chicago. He was 
well known to many of the early settlers 
of this state. 

The precincts of what is now Hen- 
nepin county remained é” statu guo until 
1837, when Franklin Steele laid a claim 
to St. Anthony proper. The Falls of 
St. Anthony were discovered by Lewis 
Hennepin, a missionary, in the year 
1680, and he named them in honor of 














his patron saint, Anthony of Padua. 
Hennepin was born in Flanders in 1640, 
thus making him just forty years of age 
then he reached this point. The In- 
dians of the Dakota Nation took him pris- 
oner, but treated him kindly, and after a 
pilgrimage with them for some two years, 
he was suffered to depart in peace. We 
do not learn that he converted any of 
them to Christianity. Anthony belonged 
to a noble house, was born in Lisbon, 
in 1195, wag a disciple of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and he belonged to the Fran- 
cisco order as early as 1220, and died 
in Padua June 13, 1231, and the ninth 
Gregory, who occupied the Papal chair, 
canonized him in 1232. A hundred and 
fifty-seven years had passed from the 
time of the discovery until the first claim 
was made with a view to an improve- 
ment of the great water power, by pri- 
vate parties. Mr. Steele erected, in 
1837, a small log house near Edwards’ 
block on Main street, which was a 
good, substantial claim cabin. This at 
that time was the only house between the 
St. Croix and the Mississippi. There 
were two other log cabins built the same 
year, one above, the other below, the 
first one, and in 1838 Mr. Steele opened 
up a farm of seven acres, the centre of 
which was near the ground now occu- 
pied by the Tremont house. This farm 
was fenced and carefully cultivated un- 
til the land was entered in 1847 at gov- 
ernment price. The late Samuel J. 
Findley and his father-in-law, Peter 
Quinn, who was murdered by the In- 
dians in 1862, also occupied claims on a 
part of the city of St. Anthony, which 
Mr. Steele purchased for two hundred 
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and fifty dollars. He also bought the 
right of Joseph Reachi’s claim, a Cana- 
dian voyageur, for two hundred and 
fifty dollars. These purchases made 
Mr. Steele the proprietor of a large 
portion of what is now included in the 
city of St. Anthony, though R. P. Rus- 
sell, esq., of this city, was a partner with 
Mr. Steele in a part of the original town 
site. In 1845 Pierre Bottineau removed 
to St. Anthony. He paid Messrs. Rus- 
sell & Findley one hundred and fifty 
dollars for the whole of Bottineau’s ad- 
dition to that city. He built the second 
house in that city. In 1846 an emigrant 
from the Red River of the North built 
another house. Early in June, in 1847, 
appeared in St. Anthony William A. 
Cheever, esq., who made a claim in the 
lower town of that city ; and he also, 
on the tenth of July, in the sameyear, pur- 
chased from Mr. Steele nine-tenths of 
the water power for $12,000 for the Hon- 
orable Robert Rantoul, jr., Caleb Cush- 
ing and others. Mills were to be built 
at once. Ard Godfrey was brought out 
from Maine to build the mills, and 
Caleb D. Dorr, John McDonald, Samuel 
Ferrald and Ira Burroughs were also 
engaged to assist in matters, and all of 
whom arrived in the fall of that year. 
Messrs. Robert W. Cummings, Henry 
Angell, Captain John Tapper and Wil- 
liam Dugas were sent up to Swan river to 
cut timber for the mill, while Daniel 
Stanchfield with a crew of men went up 
Rum river for the same purpose. How- 
ever, no lumber appeared until the next 
spring. In the fall of the same year 
there was built an edifice, just below the 
bridge, which became classical in con- 
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sequence of the extraordinary propen- 
sity which it had for the propagation 
of trivial, but troublesome animal mat- 
ter, which is a horror to every civilized 
daughter and son of Adam. This 
building in its day was of a good deal 
of moment ; it fed the hungry and pro- 
tected the people from the storms and 
cold, but it is to be presumed that its 
destruction caused no tears to be shed 
—many a one had been bitten under its 
respectable roof. 

This same fall R. P. Russell, esq., who 
was an inhabitant of this county at Fort 
Snelling as early as 1839, moved to St. 
Anthony and opened the first store in 
the original log house. His father-in- 
law’s family occupied the same building. 
Calvin A. Tuttle, esq., with his family, 
also moved into that city the same year. 

The first marriage in this city was 
Honorable R. P. Russell and Miss Patch. 

The second marriage was L. N. 
Parker and Miss Amanda Hurse, on the 
nineteenth of September, 1849. 

The winter of 1847 and ’48 was a hard 
one on the colony. Cushing, Rantoul 
& Co. failed to keep their contract with 
Mr. Steele, and the consequence was he 
had all the bills to foot. Goods that 
were consigned to the embryo city met 
with a watery grave ; provisions had to 
be hauled a long distance ; men, in the 
absence of women, had to do house- 
work ; lumber could only be secured 
from the banks of the St. Croix, and 
matters were gloomy enough. But yet, 
when spring opened, the affairs bright- 
ened again, and in September Mr. 
Steele had two saws in running order. 
This year brought more settlers, and 





houses went up at a rapid pace. R. P. 
Russell, Ard Godfrey, Sherman Hurse, 
Mr. Rogers and Washington Getchell 
built homes out of the new-made lum- 
ber. Captain John Rollins, Governor 
William R. Marshall, Joseph M. Mar- 
shall, the Farnhams and others, became 
citizens. Messrs. S. W. Farnham, 
Charles Stimpson, D. Stanchfield, Silas 
Farnham and Hurse had teams in the 
pineries hauling and banking pine logs, 
which the new mill was ready to make 
into lumber. The land embracing the 
town site was entered in August, 1848, 
for one dollar and a quarter per acre. In 
1849 the city received many enterpris- 
ing citizens, consisting in part of Honor- 
able J. W. North, Dr. John H. Murphy, 
John George Lennon, J. P. Wilson, 
Joseph McAlpin, Alexander Cloutier, 
Anson Northup, Francis Huot, Peter 
Poncin and others. Anson Northup 
built the St. Charles, and other houses 
went up in a very satisfactory manner. 

This year the territory was organized, 
and at the first election W .R. Marshall 
and Wm. Dugas were elected to the house 
of representatives, and John Rollins to 
the council. Through the influence of 
Mr. Marshall and others, a town library 
was started. A school-house was built, 
and a Mr. Lee, from Iowa, engaged as a 
teacher. Preparations were made for 
building churches, and on the whole it 
was a year of prosperity. In conse- 
quence of the high water, logs in the 
boom, some six million feet, went down 
stream, which caused a suspension in 
the lumber business; but Mr. Steele 
had, fortunately, a million or two feet 
of lumber cut up on the Platt river, by 
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the Honorable Joseph R: Brown, which 


afforded sufficient lumber for building © 


purposes. 

Several clergymen came to the city 
this year, and meetings were held regu- 
larly, much to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

The first territorial legislature selected 
St. Anthony as the site of the future 
state university, and measures were 
taken to set up a preparatory building 
for that purpose. Over three thousand 
dollars was contributed by the citizens 
for this purpose. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Steele had sold, the previous spring, one- 
half of his interest to Arnold W. Taylor 
of Boston, who was a thorn in the way 
of advancement of the town. No one 


could agree with him, and the conse- 
quence was strong symptoms of break- 
ers ahead appeared. 


The difficulties 
could not be overcome, which ended in 
a general suspension of business—every- 
thing tied up asclose as could be wished. 
Here was a pretty pickle which the peo- 
ple found themselves in, and after a two 
years’ sweat, Mr. Steele,with a good deal 
of exertion and perseverance, succeeded 
in purchasing Mr. Taylor’s interest, 
much to the relief of the people. St. 
Anthony belonged to Ramsey county in 
the organization of the different coun- 
ties by the first legislature, and re- 
mained so until March, 1856, when it 
was made a part and parcel of Henne- 
pin county. From 1852 St. Anthony 
improved rapidly until 1857. 

In the matter of churches in St. An- 
thony, the first one organized was the 
Baptist, in July, 1850. The Congrega- 
tionalist was organized in November, 


1851; the Methodist in August, 1850 ; 
Holy Trinity, Episcopal, in 1852; the 
Universalist in 1853. The Catholics held 
meetings ever since 1838. Of the first 
clergymen who preached at St. Anthony, 
were the Revs. J. P. Parsons and W. C. 
Brown of the Baptist-church ; Revs. J. 
G. Putnam and Newcombe of the Meth- 
odist ; Revs.Dr. E. G. Gere and T. Wil- 
coxson of the Episcopal; Rev. S. 
Barnes of the Universalist; Rev. C. 
Secombe, Congregationalist ; Revs. Mr. 
Ravoux and Galtier of the Catholic 
church. 

Dr. A. E. Ames, upon his advent into 
the territory, in October, 1851, collected 
the scattering Masons who resided in 
the neighborhood and obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Grand Lodge of IIli- 
nois to open Cataract lodge, U. D. in 
Ancient Form, and fifteen years and 
eight days ago that ceremony was ob- 
served in the little parlor of Ard God- 
frey, when A. E. Ames accepted the 
east, Colonel W. Smith the west, Isaac 
Brown the south ; Ard Godfrey, treas- 
urer ; J. H. Stevens, the secretary ; D. 
M. Coolbaugh, the senior deacon; H. 
St. Atwood, the junior deacon ; William 


.Brewer, tyler; with General J. W. T. 


Gardiner, then stationed at Fort Snell- 
ing, fora member. This is the parent 
lodge of all the lodges in this vicinity, 
and we, its charter members, feel a 
fondness for its prosperity over and 
above all other lodges around the falls. 

Returning to the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi we find the Rev. G. H. Pond of 
Oak Grove, and his brother, the Rev. 
S. W. Pond of Shakopee, settled at Lake 
Calhoun as missionaries in 1834. In 
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1835 the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. William- 
son, a native of South Carolina, and his 
family, together with Alexander Hug- 
gins, were sent here as missionaries by 
the Foreign Missionary society. Dr. 
Williamson organized the first church 


established in the northwest, at Fort 


Snelling, in the summer of that year. 
General G. Loomis, United States 
army, Governor H. H. Sibley, Alexander 
Huggins and S. W. Pond were the eld- 
ers of the Presbyterian church. The 
Rev. J. D. Stevens was the pastor, who 
arrived at the fort the same year, and 
built a dwelling-house on Lake Harriet. 
That fall he had a daughter born on the 
shores of the lake, which was the first 
white child born in this county, outside 
the precincts of Fort Snelling. Too 
much credit ‘cannot be bestowed on 
these missionaries. 

In October, 1849, this same church 
was re-organized at Fort Snelling, with 
the Rev. G. H. Pond for its pastor, and 
Colonel Loomis, who had passed 
through the Florida and Mexican wars, 
had returned and resumed his old posi- 
tion as elder. 

The principal churches in this city 
were organized as follows: The Bap- 
tist, the fifth day of March, 1853, Rev. 
A.A. Russell, pastor ; the Presbyterian 
July 3, 1853, Rev. J. C. Whitney, pastor, 
though Rev. Mr. Pond preached the 
first sermon ever delivered in Minneap- 
olis, on Sabbath day, October 10, 1851, 
and continued to preach until Mr. Whit- 
ney was called to minister to the church, 
The Freewill Baptist church was or- 
ganized in June, 1854. 

The first court ever held inthe county 
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was on the second Monday of July, 1849, 
his honor, Judge B. B. Meeker, presid- 
ing. We were then known as the county 
Le Point, and the jurisdiction or judi- 
cial district of Le Point extended from 
the Minnesota river to Lake Superior,and 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri. 
The court was held in the old govern- 
ment building,-which has given way to 
the Central railroad machine shop. 
Franklin Steele, esq., was the foreman 
of the grand jury. The judge also held 
the first court after the organization of 
our present county. Dr. A. E. Ames 
was the foreman. 

The bill organizing Hennepin county 
was approved March 6, 1852, and the 
first election held in Minneapolis on the 
ninth of October, 1852. The county 
was fully organized on the twenty-first 
of that month, by the qualification of 
the following officers: John Jackins, 
Joseph Dean and Alexander Moon, 
county commissioners; Isaac Brown, 
sheriff ; Joel B. Bassett, judge of pro- 
bate; John H. Stevens, register of 
deeds ; John T. Mann, treasurer ; War- 
ren Bristol, district attorney ; David 
Gorham, coroner ; Charles W. Christ- 
mas, county surveyor; Eli Pettijohn, 
S. A. Goodrich and Edwin Hedderly, 
assessors. Dr. A. E. Ames was elected 
member of the house of representatives. - 
The members of our first territorial leg- 
islature who resided in the precincts of 
the county were, G. H. Pond of the 
house, and Martin McLeod of the coun- 
cil. They represented the country from 
Little Crow’s village to the Missouri. 

Minneapolis was settled in 1849, but 
there were only two or three families, 
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all told, for two or three years. The 
first settlers were as-happy in their pov- 
erty as those now are who have their 
great mansions, their costly furniture 
and furnishings. In thecabin, rude and 
homely as might have been its conven- 
iences and surroundings, peace dwelt. 
Those who have been cradled in the lap 
of luxury and reclined on the couch of 
ease, can form no adequate idea of the 
fortitude of mind necessary to under- 
take the trials which have to be borne 
by the pioneer of a new country. The 
getting used to it by the ladies is the 
worst ; but when broke in, the life of a 
pioneer is charming. It makes us bet- 
ter women and better men; we are all 
on a level; we are not cursed with friv- 
olous fashions. All of us can exclaim : 


‘“‘ Happy days of primeval simplicity !” 


We had no schools. or ministers of the 
gospel at first, but we had the Sabbath. 
Far away from the sound of the church- 
going bell, we observed thatday. Our 
wives were particular in having us neat 
and tidy. Ourclothing, though coarse, 
was sufficiently fashionable, substantial 
and comfortable. Compared with the 
more ample dress of modern date, they 
might have been considered behind the 
times ; but it is much to be doubted 
whether the mothers of the present age 
would, if thrown upon their own resour- 
ces and industry, be willing to make the 
efforts to sustain themselves and their 
families respectably in honest poverty. 
To the untiring industry and intelligence 
of the first ladies of Hennepin county 
we are greatly indebted for all the bless- 
ings of domesti¢ happiness. In looking 
back upon the events of the past eigh- 


teen years in Minnesota, we seem to 
awake from a dream. The transforma- 
tion of the country can hardly be real- 
ized. Everything ischanged. Instead 
of an unbroken but beautiful wilderness, 
solid blocks with brown fronts, villas, 
mansions, cottages, elegant residences 
abound. The whistling of the railway 
locomotive and the clicking of the tele- 
graph are heard in our midst. © Fabrics 
of a costly and difficult texture are made 
here. The arts and sciences are pat- 
ronized. Splendid structures, with their 
spires rising up towards the heavens, 
afford our people such temples to wor- 
ship in. And yet all of these things 
have been brought here in the last dec- 
ade. If the possibility of such changes 
had been suggested on the morning of 
the tenth day of October, 1852, think 
you we should not have said, Behold, 
if the Lord would make windows in 
heaven, then might these things be ? 

ue fact of Fort Snelling being in 
Hennepin county affords a great field 
fox some one to write its history. With 
no town of moment nearer than St. Louis, 
the fort was nine hundred miles in the 
wilderness. By the aid of steam power, 
however, matters were made much more 
pleasant, for we find that early in May, 
1823, the Virginia, the first steamer that 
ever passed through Lake Pepin, landed 
under the wall of the fort with supplies 
for the garrison. This was the com- 
mencement of a new era in the affairs 
of the upper country. 

The reduction of the reservation of 
Fort Snelling was attended with difficul- 
ties and vexations of no small magni- 
tude. It requited the united energies 
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of our best men, together with the aid 
of the most influential of the Nation, to 
accomplish it. To Messrs. A. E. Ames, 
Edward Murphy, H.T. Wells and Frank- 
lin Steele, our own citizens, we owe 
much. They were strongly backed by 
Honorable H. M. Rice, Governor Sib- 
ley, Governor Ramsey and other public 
men. The present chief-justice of the 
United States wanted the land opened 
for float purposes. ‘ 

Our claim societies were overflowing 
with conflicting claimants and counter 
claims. The jumping process was not 
for a moment tolerated, and in some 
instances severe examples were made, 
which had the tendency to prevent 
further intrusion. 

As soon as there were children enough 
a school was established. The services 
of Miss Mary Miller, now Mrs. Marshall 


Robinson, were secured, and the school 
was opened on the third day of Decem- 
ber, 1853, with an attendance of twelve 
scholars, and two of those were bor- 


rowed from Oak Grove. However, the 
other ten were all the children in the 
region round about here at that time. 
The twenty-five hundred we have now 
would at that time been considered 
more than the place could even contain. 
Miss Mary A. Scofield, now Mrs. A. S. 
Kissell, was also a successful teacher 
here at a very early period. The city 
and country have always taken deep 
interest in schools. 

The first white child born in this city 
was on the thirtieth of April, 1851—but 
true to its principles then as now, a 
week later another made its appearance, 
and so long, so rapidly, that children 


soon became the great staple of the 
place. 

The selection of a name caused us a 
good deal of difficulty. The lamented 
Goodhue of the Pioneer insisted that 
we should christen our town All Saints. 
He wrote me a host of letters urging me 
to adopt that name before others came. - 
Miss Scofield, who was then a member 
of my family, wrote letters east for pub- 
lication under the name of All Saints. 
When there were enough of us here, so 
that we could afford a name for our 
town, Lowell was selected ; but 1851 
had not passed before that name did 
not suit, and subsequently Albion was 
selected. This did not answer, and 
finally George D. Bowman, editor of the 
St. Anthony Express, bestowed upon us 
the name of Minneapolis, which Charles 
Hoag, esq., insisted should be final ; 
and Mr. Hoag carried the point and 
gave us the name by which henceforth 
we are to be known. Minneapolis is 
derived from “ minne,” the Dakota term 
for water, and “ folis, the Greek for 
city. 

Edwin Hedderly, our first justice of 
the peace, had the honor of uniting in 
the holy bonds of matrimony the first 
candidates for such favors in Minneap- 
olis—Andrew J. Foster and Mrs. A. E. 
Averill, who were married the fourth 
day of September, 1853. 

As itis the intention of the society to 
collect biographical notices of all the 
early pioneers, it is thought best that 
they should be contained in another 
paper. In closing this, it will.be proper 
to say that the first settlers in Minneap- 
olis were Messrs. John H. Stevens, Cal- 
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vin A. Tuttle, John P. Miller, Dr. H. 
Fletcher, John Jackins, Warren Bristol, 
Allen Harmon, Dr. A. E. Ames, Edward 
Murphy, Charles Hoag, Joel B. Bassett, 
Colonel E. Case, Waters Stimpson, 
Edwin Hedderly, C. W. Christmas, 
Judge Isaac Atwater, with others. Simon 
Stearns and Henry Chambers came here 
in the fall of 1850, but made no claims. 
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The settlements of the other parts of 
the county will be a subject matter for 
another paper at some futureday. Itis 
the intention of the society to gather 
everything of a historical character re- 
lating to this county, to publish the 
same, and file in the archives of the 
society. 

Joun H. STEVENS. 





D. H. JOHNSON. 


JupcE D. H. Jounson, who has been 
elected by the people of his chosen 
home to one of the highest and most 
honorable positions within their gift, 
has for so many years been a force in 
the legal and law-making life of Wis- 
consin, and has performed so many 
public services to the credit not only 
of himself but‘of those by whom he was 
commissioned, that he deserves more 
than a passing notice in the history of 
the Milwaukee bench and bar. Because 
of his success in the one field of labor, 
and the arrival of the time when he 
enters upon the other, we feel justified 
in such outline of his life as follows: 

Judge Johnson has worked his way 
upward to position and success by his 
own exertions, ahd with no aids but 
those that came in the shape of high 
natural gifts, a character set firmly in 
the direction of honesty and the incen- 
tives of an honorable ambition. He 
was born near Kingston, Canada West, 
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now Ontario, on July 27, 1825, and was 
left an orphan when but two years of 
age. His father was a sergeant in the 
British army, who had served under 
Wellington for fourteen years, and was 
member of a regiment sent to America 
during the War of 1812; while his 
mother was the daughter of a soldier 
who had served on the American side 
in the War of the Revolution. This 
old patriot had settled in Canada, near 
Prescott, soon after the conclusion of 
that war, in response to the very liberal 
offers in the way of homesteads held 
out by the Canadian government to 
settlers ; while the United States, which 
had no lands to give except those in 
the then far west, was less able to make 
terms of advantage to those who were 
on the outlook for homes. 

Upon the death of his father the 
child was transferred to the care of a 
sister of his mother’s, who resided near 
Kemptville, some miles from Kingston. 
His early days were passed as are those 
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of most hardy and adventuresome boys 
in the freedom of country life, less than 
four years of schooling being his por- 
tion in: the educational line; yet so 
well were his advantages improved and 
so scholastic was the bent of his mind, 
that when but seventeen years of age 
he found himself teaching instead of 
taught. The thirst was upon him with 
these meagre draughts of learning and 
would not allow him to remain content ; 
and in 1844, when but nineteen years 
of age, he turned his face toward the 
new west of which there was praise and 
much advertisement all about him. 
He spent the winter of the year named 
and the summer of 1845 at Rock River 
seminary, at Mt. Morris, Illinois. A 
part of his time immediately thereafter 
was spent in a dual exercise and devel- 
opment—that of mind by school teach- 
ing and of muscle in the lead mines of 
Galena. His labors in the line first 
named took him to Prairie du Chien in 
1848, and into the study of the law, in 
which he was compelled to dispense 
with an instructor and the interest and 
knowledge that come with office work. 
Yet such was his application that he 
stood the test of the examination and 
was admitted to practice in 1849, at the 
Crawford county circuit court. He 
immediately made his desire and pur- 
pose known by the modest shingle of 
the young lawyer, and practiced in a 
small way until 1854. Mr. Johnson 


had long before this discovered himself 
in possession of an unusual literary fac- 
ulty, and with that irreclaimable pur- 
pose that forever holds a man who has 
been touched with printer’s ink, he 
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made use of the first temptation and 
opportunity to enter upon an editorial 
life. The Prairie du Chien Courter, a 
weekly newspaper only recently started 
in that place, was offered for sale, and 
he purchased a half interest in it, and 
eventually became entire proprietor. 
The sheet was neutral when purchased, 
but as Mr. Johnson had been a Whig 
who was merged into the Republican 
party with the main body of that old 
organization, he made his paper reflect 
and earnestly advocate his political 
principles. He continued in the edito- 
rial harness until 1856, when he sold 
out and once more entered upon the 
practice of law, his partner being W. 
R. Bullock, a nephew of Vice-President 
John C. Breckenridge, the firm name 
being Johnson & Bullock—a connec- 
tion which lasted until the breaking out 
of the war, when the junior partner 
made haste to demonstrate his southern 
principles by joining the Confederates 
and securing a place on Jeff Davis’ 
staff. 

In 1860 Mr. Johnson was elected to 
the first of several official positions 
which he has filled with honor to him- 
self and credit to those who called him 
to the discharge of public trusts. He 
became a member of the lower body of 
the state legislature, as the representa- 
tive of the counties of Crawford and 
Bad Ax, now Vernon. It was a season 
of unusual interest and responsiblity, 
as his term covered the troubled times 
that fell at the opening of the civil war, 
and the wisdom and patriotism of the 
state law-makers were drawn upon to a 
degree far beyond that in days of peace. 
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War measures were pressing themselves 
upon attention, a war fund having to be 
raised, and the quota of troops assigned 
to Wisconsin to be filled. The legisla- 
ture was composed almost entirely of 
new men, and among them Mr. John- 
son was one of the foremost and most 
active, being chairman of the all-im- 
portant committee on ways and means 
and a member of the committee on 
education. A special session of the 
assembly was held in the summer to 
complete the measures already under 
way. 

After the adjournment of the legisla- 
ture, Mr. Johnson, in looking about for 
some larger and more advantageous 
place of location, paid a visit to La 
Crosse with a purpose of remaining, 
but soon changed his mind. In the 
fall of 1861 he was again called into 
public life, being appointed assistant 
attorney-general of the state, under 
Attorney-General Howe. He made an 
excellent reputation in this position as 
an able lawyer and a safe and wise 


counselor, and discharged its duties 


until May, 1862, when he went south as 
a clerk in the paymaster’s department 
of the Union army, remaining there 
until November 1. He then returned 
to Wisconsin and moved his family 
to Milwaukee, having chosen the me- 
troplis of the state for his future home. 
His ability and capacity for efficient 
and intelligent public work were soon 
recognized in his new home, and when, 
in 1867, a convention was held in Mil- 
waukee for the purpose of framing a 
new city charter, he was made a mem- 
ber thereof and took a leading part in 
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its deliberations. The fact that the 
product of the convention’s labor was 
voted down by the people when made 
the subject of their will, reflects in no 
sense upon its value—as measures of 
that character are usually condemned 
upon their first presentation, the voter 
who does not feel entirely satisfied with 
some small point being sure to cast his 
vote against the whole. Many of the 
measures proposed in the new charter, 
and all that were of importance, had 
passed directly under his inspection, in 
his capacity as chairman of the com- 
mittee on revision. In the fall of 1868 
Mr. Johnson was again elected to the 
legislature, from the Seventh ward of 
Milwaukee, and upon the expiration of 
his term was returned for another year. 
While in this position he was enabled 
to largely perform, in another shape, 
the good work that he and his col- 
leagues had attempted in the charter 
convention, and by the aid of the other 
Milwaukee members was enabled to 
have passed nearly all the measures 
that had been embodied in the unsuc- 
cessful charter. In the first of these 
terms he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on education, and during the second 
was chairman of that upon judiciary. 
It was during the second term that he 
nearly secured for Milwaukee the honor 
of being the capital of Wisconsin, as 
well as its metropolis. The bill he in- 
troduced to that end caused an endless 
amount of excitement and discussion, 
and rendered the people of Madison so 
choleric that, as one has aptly expressed 
it, they “would hardly furnish food or 
shelter to the members from Milwau- 
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kee.” It looked at one time as though 
the measure would go through, as Mil- 
waukee generously offered for a capitol 
the grand new court-house she was 
then building—content to occupy less 
ambitious quarters for herself, until her 
needs should come closer to the de- 
mands of the great structure she had 
already under way. In 1871 Mr. John- 
son was once more called upon to enter 
the arena of political contest, being 
chosen as the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party for the state senate, against 
John L. Mitchell, the Democratic nom- 
inee. The latter was elected. 

The course of the National adminis- 
tration in Grant’s first term that brought 
about the great Liberal Republican 
opposition of 1872, found the subject 
of this sketch in the ranks of the new 
organization, independent in his views, 
free to express them and hopeful that 
the abuses that had grown up within 
the Republican party might be cor- 
rected, and a better system of political 
things evolved. He was a member of 
the Cincinnati convention of Liberals 
that placed Horace Greeley in nomina- 
tion for President, although he voted 
for and supported Charles Francis 
Adams from first to last. While Judge 
Johnson is not and never has been a 
politician in any acceptation of the 
word, he has ever taken a deep interest 
in public affairs, has studied the ques- 
tions of the day deeply, and is always 
ready to give free and fearless expres- 
sion to any belief to which his investi- 
gations may lead. Since the Liberal 
movement above described he has 
acted with the Democratic party. 
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In 1878 he was again called to the 
front in the municipal affairs of Mil- 
waukee, being elected city attorney, 
which office he held for two years. In 
the spring of 1887, when the Democrats 
and Republicans of Milwaukee forgot 
for a time their ancient differences and 
united forces for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the then formidable Labor party, 
Mr. Johnson was turned to as the 
strongest and most popular man who 
could be nominated for circuit judge ; 
and in the nominating convention the 
proposition to place him in that posi- 
tion upon the ticket was received with- 
out a dissenting vote and that selection 
was ratified by the people at the polls. 
He goes upon that high and important 
bench on January 1, 1888, for a term 
of six years ; and from what is already 
known of his success as a lawyer and a 
law-maker, we can rest assured that he 
will not only properly and justly fulfill 
the duties of his office, but that he will 
grace and dignify a position which has 
already been held by eminent and able 
men. In this reference to Judge John- 
son’s legal work, it may be of interest 
to note that since coming to Milwaukee 
he has been a member of the following 
well-known legal firms: Wyman & 
Johnson ; Austin, Pereles & Johnson ; 
Rogers & Johnson; and Markham & 
Johnson. In the spring of 1871 the firm 
of Johnson & Rietbrock was formed— 
Mr. Freid. Rietbrock being the junior 
member thereof; Mr. Halsley came into 
the partnership in 1876, and the firm has 
since existed as then formed—Johnson, 
Rietbrock & Halsley. The firm in 
addition to a large and lucrative law 














practice, also owns and controls some 
large sections of lumber land, to the 
development of which they are now 
successfully giving a great deal of at- 
tention. 

That Judge Johnson has unusual 
ability and knowledge as a lawyer goes 
without the saying to those who have 

seen the many important legal positions 

which he has been called upon to fill, 
and wherein his work is the best evi- 
dence that can be given of the qualities 
that are within him. Besides an exten- 
sive practice in the lower courts, he has 
been busy in the state supreme court— 
his first case therein being argued in 
1854, since when we can find his causes 
in every volume of the reports since 
issued. During his two years as city 
attorney he was engaged continuously 
in the most severe labor, working day 
and night, and proving himself almost 
a stranger in the office of his firm. 
While he is strong upon any question 
of law, he is unusually able as a pleader. 
’ He makes no great pretensions as an 
advocate, although earnest, clear and 
eloquent ; but upon questions of law, 
of pleading and of practice he has few 
equals at the Milwaukee bar. In per- 
sonal qualities and the graces of dis- 
cussion or conversation of any sort, he 
is one among a thousand, and those 
who are permitted to meet him in social 
life are charmed by his manner, in- 
formed by his knowledge, and surprised 
at the fund of varied information he 
has been enabled to pick up while so 
busy in life’s pressing practical cares. 
The answer to the query this fact sug- 
gests is that he has found time to read 


‘ 
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books other than those of the law, that he 
has a wonderful memory and the power 
to properly analyze and fluently present 
the things that reading and observation 
have laid away in the store-house of his 


‘mind. In addition te this, he possesses 


such qualities of moral and material 
honesty as give him a reputation for 
unsullied integrity, and make him one 
of the strong and influential men in the 
community of which he is a part. 

I have reserved until the last any 
mention of Judge Johnson’s remarkable 
literary skill and the unusual bent to- 
ward fiction of the higher sort that he 
has shown -in the few sketches and 
stories that have fallen from his pen, in 
order to show the public of the north- 
west that they have secured an able 
jurist and a just judge at the cost of a 
man of letters ; for had he cast aside at 
any point of his career the purpose of 
making a life’s work of the law and 
given himself studiously and earnestly 
to any department of imaginative or 
descriptive literature, he would have 
commanded a place in the front rank 
and made a name that would have been 
known far beyond the bounds of his city 
and state. There lies a possible retrieval 
of this loss in the hope that in the lei- 
sure of these latter days, when he is not 
compelled to struggle for a position 


and wealth, he may be able to “un-. 


loosen the reins” and give his undoubted 
ability free course in paths chosen here- 
tofore only as the humor offered. These 
encomiums are based entirely upon 
knowledge of work that Judge Johnson 
has already done; and any reader of 
his story ‘‘ Our Paris Letter,” that ap- 
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peared in the Atlantic Monthly of 
December, 1868, or “Broke Jail,” 
which appeared subsequently in the 
same magazine, or several lighter 
pieces—notably ‘The Hazel Green 
Man’s Story,” that have seen the light 
of print in other publications, will give 
a ready endorsement to all that has 
been said. In the one first named we 
have a gem in a curious setting—a 
story of wild Canadian life as told by 
one of its participants from the great 
city of France—and told in such man- 
ner as makes the lights and shades stand 
out like those upon the face of nature 
in the noon-day sun. In plot, the 
choice of words in description, com- 
mand of dialect and skill of portrayal 
of character and purpose in the acts of 
women and men, it belongs to the 
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higher order of literature and has a 
right to rank with Miss Woolson’s 
“Castle Nowhere’”’ or the best among 
Miss Spofford’s idyllic sketches. The 
pen of a born writer of fiction was em- 
ployed in its production, and it isa 
loss of which all readers are partakers 
that it has not been followed by many 
more of the kind. The second story 
“Broke Jail” is equally fresh and 
original in structure and execution, and 
was received with great favor. In his 
own opinion and that of many of his 
friends, the ‘‘ The Hazel Green Man’s 
Story,” which appeared in the Milwaukee 
monthly, is superior in some respects to 
either of the more ambitious efforts 
above noted. 
J. H. KEnnepy. 
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GLACIER is the name given to the im- 
mense masses of ice which accumulate on 
the peaks and slopes and in the upper 
valleys of the lofty mountains. The phe- 
nomena of glaciers form one of the most 
interesting subjects of scientific investiga- 
tion, whether we regard their formation, 
structure or appearance. In all parts of 
the globe they have the same general 
characteristics ; but though the glaciers 
of other countries have often been de- 
scribed by geographers and naturalists, it 
is chiefly in respect to those of Switzer- 
land that we possess detailed information. 
In that country, as indeed in every other, 
those parts of the mountains that rise 
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above the line of congelation are covered 
with perpetual snow, which, being partially 
thawed during the summer months, is on 
the approach of cold converted into ice, 
thus constituting what is called a glacier. 
The ice so formed descends along the 
slopes of the mountains into the valleys, 
by which their ridges are furrowed, where 
it accumulates into large beds or fields, 
presenting, where the descent is gradual, 
a very level surface, and with few crevices, 
but where there is a rapid or rugged de- 
clivity, being rent with numerous chasms. 
These chasms are frequently many feet 
wide and more than one hundred feet 
deep. Their formation, which never takes 















place in winter, but is frequent during the 
summer, is accompanied with a loud noise, 
resernbling thunder, and a shock which 
makes the adjacent mountains tremble. 
They are subject to change every day and 
almost every hour, and it is this circum- 
stance that renders the ascent of the 
glaciers so dangerous (to travelers), and 
they are covered with elevations rising 
from one hundred to four hundred feet. 
Though the snow line of the Alps is found 
at an elevation of about eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, some of 
the glaciers descend so far downward that 
their lower extremity is not more than 
thirty-five hundred feet above it. We 
noticed this particularly in the valley of 
the Chamouni, where the singular specta- 
cle is presented of huge pyramids of ice, 
of a thousand fantastic shapes, in juxta- 
position of the most luxurious pastures, or 
towering in majestic grandeur in the midst 
of verdant forests. The principle of de- 
scent of the glaciers is twofold, viz., one 
of a slow and gradual character like the 
dunes of France, by which a progressive 
movement of about twenty-five feet an- 
nually is effected ; the other of a rapid and 
impetuous kind, in which a portion of the 
ice having been disrupted from the main 
body glides down the mountain’s side, ac- 
cumulating as it goes, and precipitating 
into the valleys beneath immense stones, 
fragments of rock and other substances to 
which it had adhered. Philosophers and 
naturalists have attributed this downward 
movement of a glacier to various causes. 
Saussure maintained that it was nothing 
more than a slipping upon itself, oc- 
casioned by its own weight. On the other 
hand, Agassiz ascribes this motion to the 
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expansion of ice resulting from the conge- 
lation of the water which has filtered into 
itand penetrated its cavities ; while Mallet 
is inclined to attribute to the hydrostatic 
pressure of the water which flows at the 
bottom and makes rents in the mass. 
When the debris which the glaciers accu- 
mulate in their descent has been de- 
posited in the valleys, it constitutes what in 
Savoy is termed their moraine or border, | 
an essential feature in thé Alpine glaciers. 
These borders present every variety of 
aspect, but their most usual appearance is 
that of unfathomable bogs and morasses, 
wholly destitute of vegetation, and in 
many instances fraught with infinite peril 
to the traveler. The moraine of the 
Alaska glaciers resembles a military forti- 
fication ; alongside the Davidson glacier, 
and at the foot of the Muir glacier, it was 
piled up on the side of the water with 
bowlders, sand and debris difficult to 
climb over. The Alpine glaciers occupy 
a superficial extent of 1,484 square miles. 
From Mount Blanc to the borders of the 
Tyrol they are reckoned about four hun- 
dred, of which the greater number varies 
from ten to fifteen miles long and from 
one to two and one-half wide, and 100 to 
600 feet deep. Besides the grand and 
picturesque appearance they present ex- 
ternally, their lower extremities are some- 
times excavated by the melting of the ice 
into the form of immense grottoes adorned 
with the finest stalactic crystallizations, 
whose brilliant azure tints are reflected on 
the foaming streams and torrents which 
generally issue from these caverns, form- 
ing altogether so beautiful and imposing 
a picture as to defy the most faithful 
pencil to portray adequately. We never 
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shall forget our walk, with our Alpine- 
stocks, across the Mere de Glace, feeling 
our way along lest we fall into the deep 
crevasses two to three hundred feet deep. 
At the Rhone glacier are seen some of 
the finest sights in Switzerland. Every 
minute during our descent some fresh im- 
pression of the magnitude of its frozen 
billows and its yawning crevasses came in 
view. At the foot of the glacier we get a 
grand view; it-extends fifteen miles, and 
looks like Niagara Falls frozen over, on 
the American side of the Falls, extending 
fifteen miles up the Niagara river. This 
is the source of the River Rhone, which 
flows onward to the sea at Marseilles, five 
hundred miles away. It has been said to 
issue “from the gates of eternal night at 
the foot of the pillar of the sun;” and 
really any poetry is excusable in sight of a 
scene of such unparalleled grandeur. The 
ice cavern and grotto are grand. The 
largest glacier in Switzerland is Aletsch 
glacier, about twenty miles long and one 
to four miles wide. Agassiz performed a 
series of experiments here on glacial ac- 
tion, and proved that this glacier moves 
at the rate of eight inches a day or eighty- 
five yards a year. 

In high arctic latitudes, while the line 
of perpetual snow comes down to the sea 
level, the phenomena of glaciers are dis- 
played upon the grandest scale. Thus 
they were seen by Dr. Kane in latitude 
79-80 degrees, spreading over the western 
coast of Greenland, and sloping so gently 
toward the water that the effect of an in. 
clined plane was perceived by looking far 
inta the interior towards the east. In this 
long range the angle of the slope was from 
seven to fifteen degrees. From this glacier 














to the southern extremity of Greenland, a 
distance exceeding twelve hundred miles, 
Dr. Kane imagines a deep, unbroken sea 
of ice may extend along the central por 
tions nearly the whole length of the con- 
tinent—a sea “that gathers perennial in- 
crease from the watershed’ of vast snow- 
covered mountains, and all the precipita- 
tions of the atmosphere upon its own sur- 
face.” Here was a plastic, moving, semi- 
solid mass, obliterating life, swallowing 
rocks and islands and plowing its way with 
irresistible march through the crust of an 
investing sea. 

On our tour through Norway we. visited 
several glaciers, one said to be sixty miles 
long. Dr. Joseph Hooker speaks of a 
glacier in the Himalayan mountains which 
presents a vertical height of fourteen thou- 
sand feet. Iceland, Spitzbergen, the Cau- 
casus and Altai have their glaciers, but in 
central Europe, in Switzerland, Savoy, 
Piedmont and the Tyrol, it is said they 
cover 1,484 square miles. As we ap- 
proached the glaciers of Alaska, especially 
the great Muir glacier, and climbed to the 
top, we realized that the glaciers of the 
Alps and Norway were not to be com- 
pared to these “that lay glittering like a 
great jewel house and dropping bergs of 
beryl and sapphire into the sea.” 

According to Dr. Newbery, “glaciers 
once covered most of the elevated portions 
of the mountain belts in the west, as far 
south as the thirty-sixth parallel, and all 
the eastern half of the continent to the 
fortieth parallel of latitude. That the an- 


cient glaciers which occupied the area de- 
scribed were not produced by local causes, 
but were the exponents of a general cli- 
matic condition. 


That they could not 
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have been the effect of a warm climate 
and an abundant precipitation of moisture, 
and therefore afford proof of the truth of 
what is called the glacial period.” That 
all the highest portions of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains were once covered with 
snow fields, and that glaciers flowed from 
these down the valleys on either side. 

We stopped a few days at the foot of 
Mount Shasta, in California, a grand, old, 
snow-covered mountain, which once bore 
many glaciers, of which miniature repre- 
sentations still remain. ‘The Cascade 
range of mountains which we see from 
Puget sound, exhibits,” says Dr. Newbery, 
‘perhaps the ‘most impressive record of 
ice action known ; all the higher portions 
of the range are planed and furrowed by 
glaciers which descended into the valley 
of the Des Chutes on the east and the 
Willamette on the west, at least twenty-five 
hundred feet below the snow line of Mount 
Ranier, or, as the people of Tacoma say, 
Mount Tacoma.” We never shall forget 
our first view of this grand, old mountain. 
The forests were on fire and created such 
an amount of smoke that the whole coun- 
try was enveloped in it, and we could not 
see the mountains. While sitting on the 
piazza of the Tacoma hotel, all at once the 
snow-topped peak of the mountain seemed 
to lift itself out of the smoke, and it ap- 
peared to us in all its glory and majesty, 
and the old, grumbling Englishman, who 
had been traveling with us and could not 
see anything in America to admire, started 
up as I called his attention to it, and, ina 
loud, gruff voice, cried out, “ That is worth 
coming from London to see.” There are 
said to be twelve or fifteen glaciers of 
considerable size on this mountain. Our 


first view of Mount Ranier was much like 
our first of Mount Blanc at Chamouni, as 
the clouds lifted and revealed it to us in 
all its glory. Our view of Mount Hood as 
we come down the Columbia river, amid 
the picturesque scenery on every side, we 
see in different approaches, as the steamer 
winds along down the river. Mount Hood 
has three distinct glaciers. One of the 
most awe-inspiring views that we ever wit- 
nessed was from Port Townsend, on Puget 
sound, as we walked up the high stairs 
leading tothe highest part of the town, 
which is on a high elevation; we turn 
around and our eyes are riveted on the 
scene ; with the Olympian range of snow- 
mountains on the left and the Cascade on 
the right, and Mount Saint Helena, Mount 
Baker, Mount Adams and Mount Ranier, 
with their peculiar features, and Puget 
sound resting so peacefully with the islands 
covered with verdure, scattered here and 
there, as if to lend enchantment to the 
scene, and old Fort Townsend, across the 
bay, all go to enrich the scene, making it 
equal to anything we had ever seen. All 
this country is said to be glaciated about 
these mountains. From Victoria, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, forty miles across the Strait 
of San Juan De Fuca, we get another good 
view. In British Columbia the signs of 
ancient glaciation are conspicuous in all 
the high country explored, and also on 
Vancouver’s island. All along the coast 
farther north the ancient glaciers have left 
their mark in all the fiords, and those of 
the present day descend lower and lower 
until, in Alaska, they reach the sea level. 
Over all the western mountain ranges the 
traces of ancient glaciation are alike in 
character and apparently of the same date, 
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and are evidently the effect of general and 
not local causes, says Dr. Newbery. 

It is well that one visits the glaciers of 
Switzerland and Norway first ; then they 
are prepared to see in our own country, in 
Alaska, a more magnificent sight in purely 
glacial scenery than can be seen anywhere 
in the wide world. We see on our route 
to Alaska no less than six large glaciers, 
including the Davidson, Sundown, Brady, 
Patterson, Taku and Muir. After enter- 
ing Alaska, above Fort Wrangle, one beau- 
tiful morning, we see three all visible at 
once on the east side of the narrows ; the 
larger one, called the Davidson, extending 
back forty miles, measuring four miles 
across the front that faces the water and 
the terminal moraine it has built up before 
it ; and this is the first in the great line of 
glaciers along the Alaska coast. We had 
Professor Wright of Oberlin, and Rev. 
Dr. Patton of Michigan, on our steamer, 
who are authority on glaciers, from whom 
we got much information. For one, I 
was free to acknowledge my ignorance of 
glacial origin and action, although I had 
opportunities to see such grand sights of 
them where they exist in all their grandeur 
and picturesqueness, in Switzerland and 
Norway; after witnessing these in our 
country I determined to read and study 
and know more of their history and what 
scientists sayaboutthem. If I had time, 
my friends, I should like to relate to you 
what I don’t know about glaciers, but life 
is too short for me to do this part of my 
subject justice, and I will confine myself 
to giving you an account of those in 
Alaska as they appeared to us. One must 
see them to realize how grand and exten- 
sive they are. Before we reach Taku in- 
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let, into which the Taku river empties, we 
see in the distance the high snow-covered 
mountains on both sides of the river, and 
as we approach they present a more mag- 
nificent appearance as we see them from 
different views; and that strange monu- 


ment, the Devil’s Thumb, we could see 


from a mountain top. 

“Farther up in the Stephen’s Passage, 
floating in belts of the great glaciers in 
Holkam or Sundown bay, and besides the 
one great Sundown glacier flowing into the 
sea, there are three other glaciers hidden 
in the high-walled fiords that open from 
the bay. One of the first and most ad- 
venturous visitors to the Sundown glacier 
was Captain J. W. White of the revenue 
cutter Zinucoln, who anchored the cutter 
Lincoin in the bay in 1868. Seeing a 
great arch or tunnel in the front of the 
glacier, he had his men row the small boat 
into the deep blue grotto, and they went 
one hundred feet down a crystalline corri- 
dor,. whose roof was a thousand feet thick. 
The colors, he said, were marvelous, and, 
like galleries cut in the Alpine glaciers, 
showed fresh wonders with each advance. 
At the farthest point the adventurous 
boatmen poured out libations and drank 
to the spirits of the ice kingdom.” 

“In 1876 gold was discovered, and the 
Soundown placers were the first ones worked 
in Alaska. Professor Muir visited the 
glacier and mines of Soundown bay in 1879. 
and at Shough, a camp in the valley at the 
head of the inlet, found miners at work 
with their primitive rockers and sluices, 
Reaching the mouth of Taku inlet, into 
which the Taku river empties, the floating 
ice gave evidence of the great glaciers that 
lie within; and following up this fiord for 
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about fifteen miles to a great basin, we 
came suddenly in sight of three glaciers- 
One sloped down a steep and rather nar- 
row ravine, and its front was hidden by 
another turn in the overlapving hills. The 
second one pushed down between two high 
mountains, and resting its tongue on the 
water, dropped off the icebergs and cakes 
that covered the surface of the dull, gray, 
green water. The front of this icy cliff 
stretched entirely across the half-mile gap 
between the mountains, and its face rose 
a hundred and two hundred feet from the 
water. Every foot of it seemed jagged 
and rent with great fissures, in which the 
palest prismatic hues were flashing. As 
the tide fell, large pieces fell from this 
front, and avalanches of ice. fragments 
crashed down into the sea and raised 
waves that rocked our ship and set the 
floes grinding together. On the other 
point of the crescent of this bay there lay 
the largest glaciers; an ice field that 
swept down from two mountain gorges, 
and spreading out in fan-shape, descended 
in a long slope to a moraine of sand, peb- 
bles and bowlders. Across its rolling 
front this glacier measured at least three 
miles, and the low, level moraine was on€ 
mile in width. The moraine’s slope was 
so gradual that when the small boats were 
lowered and we started for shore, they 
grounded one hundred feet from the water- 
mark, and there stuck until the passengers 
were taken off, one by one, in the lightest 
boat, and then carried over the last twenty 
feet of water in the sailors’ arms. Miss 
Scidmore gives an interesting description 
of her experience: ‘It was a time for old 
clothes to begin with, and every one wore 
the worst when they started off; but at 
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the finish, when the same set waded 
through a quarter of a mile of sand and 
mineral mud, left exposed by the falling 
tide, and were dumped into the boats by 
the sailors, a near relative would not have 
owned one of us. The landing of the 
glacier pilgrims was a scene worthy of the 
nimblest caricaturist, and sympathy welled 
up for the poor officers and sailors who 
shouldered stout men and women and 
struggled ashore through the sinking mud 
and water. The burly captain picked out 
the slightest young girl and carried her 
ashore like a doll; but the second officer, 
deceived by the hollow eyes of one tall 
woman, lifted her up gallantly, floundered 
awhile in the mud and the awful surprise 
of her weight, and then bearer and burden 
took a headlong plunge. The newly mar- 
ried man carried his bride off on his back, 
and had that novel incident to put down 
in the voluminous journal of the honey- 
moon kept by the young people.’”’ 

As we sail along through the beautiful 
islands we reach Lynn canal. Vancouver 
named this arm of the sea from the town 
of the same name, his native place in Eng- 
land. The clear blue sky and bright sun 
and balmy atmosphere made us all ex- 
claim, “This is a perfect day!” And 
grander and more enchanting than ever 
the scenery opens up to our view as we sail 
through Lynn canal, with its bold, white 
mountains on the west, and on the eastern 
shows the great continental range which 
fronts abruptly on the water. We pass 
peak after peak, and at every point we are 
surprised at another and still another gla- 
cier, until nineteen glaciers in all are 
passed, when we reach the head of the 
canal. 
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The great Auk glacier was first seen and 
then the Eagle glacier, toppling over a 
precipice three thousand feet in air, their 
frozen crests and fronts turning pinnacles 
of silver and azure to the radiant sun. At 
the head of Lynn canal, Chilkat inlet 
opens to the left and Chilcoot inlet to the 
right. Opposite to the tongue of land on 
the Chilkat side is the great Davidson 
glacier, which spreads out like a fan as it 
sweeps down through two mountains. We 
sail beside it for three miles, and it is 
twelve hundred feet high. There isa ter- 
minal moraine, covered with green verdure 
of fir trees, which separates it from the 
waters. We met Professor Davidson, the 
astronomer, in San Francisco, from whom 
it is named, and was discovered by him 
when on scientific explorations for the 
government. We had a delightful con- 
versation with him about this wonderful 
country, and especially about this and the 
Muir glacier. He was in Mr. Keith’s 
studio, in San Francisco, the artist of my 
Muir glacier, and he thought the painting 
gave a more correct idea of the great gla- 
cier than anything he had ever seen, and 
he commended it highly. A story is told 
by Professor Davidson, that while in this 
Chilkat country in 1869—he was there 
also in 1867—-gathering material for a re- 
port upon the topography, climate and re- 
sources of Alaska, called for by the con- 
gressional committee having the matter of 
the purchase of the territory in charge, he 
made the acquaintance of Chief Kloh- 
Kutz. Professor Davidson was the old 


chief’s host, and he told him that there 
was to be an eclipse of the sun and that it 
would be dark at midday on the seventh 
of August. 


The Indians were greatly in- 
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terested as the men pointed their instru- 
ments at the sun each day, but they fled 
in terror when the darkness began to ap- 
pear, and did not come back until the 
eclipse was over. They thought Professor 
Davidson was a god, or, as they called 
him, a wonderful medicine man, who 
could do such wonderful deeds, and the 
old Chief Kloh-Kutz wanted to have the 
name Davidson tattooed on his arm. Sec- 
retary Seward and party were in Alaska at 
the time of the eclipse, and on their way 
to the Chilkat country. The Indians who 
were employed to take them up in a canoe 
refused, when the eclipse came on, to pad- 
dle any further, and said, “‘ The sun was 
very sick and wanted to goto sleep.” THe 
canoes were beached quickly, and the 
visitors made a camp-fire for themselves 
and cooked their dinner. The old chief 
had been told that Mr. Seward was the 
great Z'yee or chief, and he had his name, 
instead of Professor Davidson’s, tattooed 
on his arm, with other totems. When at 
the meeting of the chiefs and Chilkat 
women in the council chamber to receive 
them, the old chief rolled up his sleeve 
and, much to the astonishment of Mr. 
Seward, he saw his name on Chief Kloh- 
Kutz’s arm. Thinking Mr. Seward owned 
Alaska, he addressed himself through an 
interpreter to him ; he said that ten years 
before three Chilkats had been killed at 
Sitka, and now “what is the great tyee 
going to do about it?” Kloh-Kutz was 
not to be put off by the diplomatic answer 
that the murder had happened during 
Russian possession. He said “that the 
tyee of the Russians was so poor that he 
could not keep his land and had to sell,” 
but for all that he must have reparation 
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for the loss of his three Chilkats. He 
said one Chilkat was worth three Sitkans, 
and if the tyee would let him kill nine Sit- 
kans the account would be squared. With 
the finesse worthy of a diplomat who had 
dealt with all the great nations of the 
earth, Mr. Seward finally bought off Kloh 
Kutz by giving him forty blankets as an 
indemnity. Kloh-Kutz delights to show 
his Seward tattoo mark to visitors. 

As we approached up Glacier bay, 
which is twelve miles long, which was all 
ice when Vancouver explored this country 
less than one hundred years ago, icebergs 
began to increase in number and size, un- 
til the steamer had great difficulty in steer- 
ing clear of an iceberg. Soon we see in 
the distance the great Muir glacier, and 
how the ice sloughed off, and the sound 
reverberates around us like a great explo- 
sion of artillery as the ice falls into the 
water and throws great waves, which rock 
the steamer. We steer up almost to the 
very foot of the glacier, which rises _per- 
pendicular above us four hundred feet, 
and crash after crash comes tumbling 
down, almost frightful in their proportions, 
and one feels as if the steamer might be 
submerged by one of them. The ice is 
of a beautiful turquoise blue, and is in ir- 
regular pinnacles, with great crevasses run- 
ning up into the glacier. We soon pre- 
pare to go ashore in the little boat for a 
long tramp, to get a look at the top of the 
glacier. It seems but a short distance, 
and we walk on and on over the sharp 
rocks, which have been crushed by the 
power of the ice. The sand covers the 
ice, and when we think we have a firm 
footing we find we are only stepping on 
ice covered with sand, and find ourselves 


in danger of a fall. We try many high 
points, but are not satisfied until we reach 
the highest peak of ice and have one of 
the grandest views the eye can survey. 
The glacier is said to be five miles wide 
and eighty miles long, to the grand, old 
mountains of Crillow, 1 5,900 feet high ; 
Mount Fairweather, 15,500 feet; Mount 
Cook, 16,000 feet, and many others. 
Sometimes Mount St. Elias can be seen, 
which is the highest mountain in North 
America, being 19,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. There is the Devil’s Thumb, 
looking no higher than the Washington 
monument, a sheer monster, 6,000 feet 
high, with faces almost perpendicular. 
The whole glacier looks like a long mount- 
ain range of ice. We can count no less 
than fifteen tributary glacial streams, any 
one of which, Mr. Hallock says, “is as 
large as the great Rhine glacier,” which we 
crossed in Switzerland, and which seemed 
so wonderful to us at the time. . “ Drawn 
from the inexhaustible but annually dimin- 
ishing accumulations of snow which fill 
the mountain valleys to a depth of at least 
two thousand feet, these separate streams 
unite like the strands of a rope to form the 
irresistible current of the Muir.” No one 
could cross it, it is so full of deep crevasses 
and wedge-shaped and rounded cones of 
solid ice, capped by discolored and disin- 
tegrating snow. We gaze in wonder until 
our feet are cold standing upon the cold 
ice and start to return, creeping over the 
sharp ice lest we might fall into the deep 
gulches. Our steamer in the distance 
looks like a children’s toy vessel. We se- 
lected some beautiful specimens of bowl- 
ders, which were as smooth by the action 
of the ice upon them as if polished. We 
5 
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think if a good hotel was erected on the 
terminal moraine it would be well patron- 
ized. We should like to stay a week and 
hear the ice tumbling down and look upon 
the “ translucent depths of the glacier ice, 
whose radiance emulates the blue and 
green beryl, turquoise, chrisophos and 


emerald.” On our return to the vessel, 
after getting a good wetting from the waves 
which come so suddenly while trying to 
reach the boat, we compare our worn-out 
shoes in climbing sharp rocks. Those 
wearing rubbers found them cut into 
shreds, and the experiences of each are in- 
teresting. We had climbed probably five 
or six miles, but we did not experience any 
fatigue, as a cold, bracing wind came off 
from the glacier. The thermometer, ac- 
cording to the steamer’s report, was in 
water forty degrees, outside forty-four de- 
grees. This glacier and the Davidson, 
which, according to Hallock, “are spurs or 
outflows of the same ice field which has 
an unbroken expanse of four hundred 
miles, large enough to lay over the whole 
domain of Switzerland.” We left our 
friends, Professor Wright of Oberlin and 
Dr. Patton of Michigan on the shore near 
the glacier, where they camp out for a 
month to take measurements of the prog- 
ress of the glacier, its height, etc., and 
various other phenomena in regard to it, 
which will be of great interest to the scien- 
tific world. They looked lonely enough 
under the great bare mountain and beside 
the great mountain of ice, with only two 
Indians for companions. 

Professor Wright, in his report says: 
“The Muir glacier presents to the ob- 
server many points of interest that have 
not heretofore been carefully studied. 
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Among them, that of its motion is likely 
to attract most attention. To appreciate 
the facts it is necessary first to give a 
brief description of the glacier. 

“The glacier is not single, but com- 
pound, and has by no means free course 
to the sea. Roughly speaking, it may be 
said to occupy an amphitheatre about 
twenty-five miles in diameter from north 
to south, and thirty miles from east to 
west. The opening of this amphitheatre 
is towards the southeast into Muir inlet or 
Glacier bay, and is, according to our 
measurement, but two miles wide from one 
shoulder of the mountain approaching it 
from the southeast to the corresponding 
shoulder of a mountain in the southwest. 
Through this narrow opening all the ex- 
cess of snow-fall above what melts upon 
the before-mentioned amphitheatre must 
find its escape. Into the centre of this 
amphitheatre no less than nine first-class 
glaciers pour their contents. Were one to 
reckon the respectable sub-branches vis- 
ible, he would set down the whole num- 
ber of affluences at more than twenty, 
Four of the main .branches come in from 
the east. But these have nearly spent 
their force on reaching the focus of the 
amphitheatre, and their medial moraines 
are crowded together about the eastern 
side of the outlet, having formed the re- 
ceding ‘series of terminal moraines upon 
that side. The first tributary from the 
southwest also practically loses its force 
before reaching the main current, and is 
piling up a series of terminal moraines 
along the western border. 

“The main flow of ice reaching the 
water of Muir inlet is from four branches, 
two coming from the northwest and two 
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from the north. The course of these 
tributaries is marked both above and be- 
low their junction by a rough and broken 
surface, much elevated above the other 
portion of the ice. The motion of this 
portion of the glacier proves to be much 
more rapid than has generally been sup- 
posed. Observations upon three portions, 
400, 1000, and 1,500 yards from the front, 
show in that nearest the front a motion 
of 135 feet per day, in the second 65 
feet, and in the third, 72 feet per day. 
The summit of the lower one was a little 
over three hundred feet above the water, 
that of the next about four hundred, and 
of the third considerably more than four 
hundred, perhaps five hundred feet. The 
motion rapidly diminishes on approaching 
the medial moraines brought down by the 
branches from the east. Along a line 


running parallel with that of the greatest 
motion, and about half a mile east from 
it, the rate of motion observed at two 
points was about ten feet per day. Thus 
we get an average daily motion in the main 
channel of the ice flow, near its mouth, 
of about forty feet across a section of one 


mile. From this an approximate estimate 
can be made of the daily discharge. 
“The height of the ice front at the 
extreme point, is 225 feet. Back a few 
hundred feet it is a little over three hun- 
dred feet, and at a quarter of a mile it 
reaches a height of 400 feet. The depth 
of the water one quarter of a mile in front 
of the centre, is 85 fathoms or 510 feet. 
This added to the height of the extreme 
front, makes 735 feet. Thus the con- 
clusion is reached that a stream of ice 
735 feet deep, 5,000 feet wide and 1,200 
feet long poured out into the inlet during the 


thirty days of our stay in camp. This is 
at the rate of (149,000,000) one hundred 
and forty-nine million cubic feet per day. 
If this seems an improbable result, it is 
because one has not witnessed the many 
signs of the movement which is going on. 

“‘Scarcely ten minutes passes, either in 
the day or night, without the reverberation 
of an extensive fall of ice. This rever- 
beration can be heard for miles and re- 
minds one of the bombardment of a city, 
or of a first-class thunder-storm. The 
waves started by these falls, frequently 
wrapped in foam the beach near our camp, 
two miles and a half distant. Frequently 
the floating ice was so thick over the in- 
let, that it was difficult to find passage- 
way for our canoe. One of the many 
large masses of ice projected sixty feet 
above the water and was about four hun- 
dred feet square. The portion above the 
water was somewhat irregular, but allow- 
ing that a symmetrical form thirty feet high 
would have contained all the ice above 
water, that would give a depth of about 
two hundred and fifty feet ; upon this cal- 
culation, that single berg contained forty 
million cubic feet. ‘The size of my house 
is 40X 50x 30==60,000 cubic feet. 

“The dimensions of this boat, the 
Idaho, are 195 feet long by 31 feet wide 
by 30 feet above water, making 184,140 
cubic feet. That berg was 200 times as 
large as this steamer. 

“Thus we can see that the rate of mo- 
tion shown by our measurement in the 
main channel of the ice current, accords 
with the other facts. The largeness of 
the results need not surprise us, even when 
compared with that of the Swiss glaciers, 
for the Swiss glaciers are contracted affairs 
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in comparison with the Muir glacier. The 
outlet of the Muir glacier is four times as 
wide as those measured by Professor Tyn- 
dall, and the area occupied by the whole 
glacier is certainly six times as large as the 
whole surface from which the Mount Blanc 
glaciers derive their snow. 

“Ice moves not so much from the in- 
clination of its bed as from the extent of 
its mass. 

“ This is the first time that accurate ob- 
servations have been made upon the 
movements of so large a mass of ice, and 
the results will not surprise those who 
have had the main elements of this prob- 
lem in their minds.” 

We did not go north of Sitka on the 
Pacific coast, but Lieutenant Schwatka 
says: “Almost as soon as Cape Spencer 
is doubled, the southern spurs of the 
Mount Saint Elias Alps burst into view, 
Crillon and Fairweather being prominent, 
and the latter easily recognized from our 
acquaintance with it from the waters of 
Glacier bay. A trip of an hour or two 
takes us along a comparatively uninterest- 
ing coast, as viewed from the ‘square off 
our starboard beam ;’ but all this time the 
mind is fixed by the grand Alpine views 
we have ahead of us, that are slowly de- 
veloping in plainer outline here and there 
as we speed toward them. Soon we are 
abreast of Icy Point; while just beyond 
it comes down a glacier to the ocean that 
gives about three miles of solid sea-wall 
of ice, while its source is lost in the heights 
covering the bases of the snowy peaks 
just behind. The high peak to the right, 
as we steam by the glacier front, is Mount 
La Perouse, named for one of the most 
daring of France’s long list of explorers, 


and who lost his life in the interest of 
geographical science. His eyes rested on 
this range of Alpine peaks in 1786, just a 
century ago. Its sides are furrowed with 
glaciers, one of which is the ice-wall be- 
fore our eyes, and which is generally 
known as the La Perouse glacier. The 
highest peak of all, and on the left of this 
noble range, is Mount Crillon, named by 
La Perouse, in 1786, after the French 
minister of the Marine; while between 
Crillon and La Perouse is Mount D’Agelet, 
the astronomer of that celebrated expedi- 
tion. Crillon cleaves the air for 16,000 
feet above the sea, on which we rest, and 
can be seen for over a hundred miles to 
sea. It, too, is surrounded with glaciers 
in all directions from its crown. Crillon 
and La Perouse are about seven miles 
apart, nearly north and south of each 
other. About fifteen miles northwest of 
Crillon is Lituya Peak, 10,000 feet high ; 
and the little bay-opening that we pass, 
between the two, is the entrance to Lituya 
bay, a sheet of water which La Perouse 
has pronounced as one of the most ex- 
traordinary in the world for grand scenery, 
with its glaciers and Alpine shores. Our 
steamer will not enter, however, for the 
passage is dangerous even to small boats— 
one island bearing a. monument to the 
officers and men of La Perouse’s expedi- 
tion, lost in the tidal wave which sweeps 
through the contracted passage like a 
breaker over a treacherous bar. Some ten 
or twelve miles northwest from Lituya 
Peak is Mount Fairweather, which bears 
abreast us after a little over an hour’s run 
from Lituya bay. It was named by Cook 
in 1778, and is generally considered to be 
a few hundred feet shorter than Mount 
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Crillon. It is in every way, by its peculiar 
isolation from near ridges, almost as high 
as itself, a much grander peak than Crillon, 
whose surroundings are not so good for a 
fine Alpine display. Fairweather, too, has 
its frozen river flowing down its sides; 
but none of them reach the sea, for a low, 
wooded country, some three or four miles 
in width, lies like a glacis at the seaward 
side of St. Elias Alps, for a short distance 
along this part of the coast. The somber, 
deep green forests add an impressive fea- 
ture to the scene, however, lying between 
the dancing waves below and the white 
and blue glacier ice above. Rounding 
Cape Fairweather, the coast trends north- 


ward ; and, as our bowsprit is pointed in 
the same direction, directly before us are 
seen immense glaciers reaching to the sea. 
From Cape Fairweather (abreast of Mt. 
Fairweather) to Yakutat bay (abreast of 
Mt. Vancouver), no conspicuous peak 
rears its head above the grand mountain 
chain which, for nearly a hundred miles, 
lies between these two Alpine bastions ; 
but, nevertheless, every hour reveals a new 
mountain of 5,000 to 8,000 feet in height, 
which, if placed anywhere else, would be 
held up with national or state pride as a 
grand acquisition. Here they are only 
dwarfed by grander peaks.” 
Francis C. SESSIONS. 
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EDWARD P. ALLIS AND HIS LIFE WORK. 


It 1s now forty years since Charles S. 
Decker and James Saville, two young 
men from Dayton, Ohio, came to Milwau- 
kee and laid the foundation of what has 
since grown to be the great industrial es- 
tablishment known as the “Reliance 
Works” of Edward P. Allis & Co. These 
years have been eventful ones, full of vi- 
cissitudes, with many reverses and more 
of prosperity, in every change of which, 
either for good or ill, the Reliance works 
have taken their full share. In its pres- 
ent magnitude this great industry stands 
typical of the marvelous development in 
material wealth and general prosperity of 
the great northwest, and in its history one 


reads in a small scale the greater history 
of the vast section throughout which its 
name is almost a household word. 

The germ of the present immense works, 
as planted by the firm of Decker & Sa- 
ville, consisted of a small stove foundry in 
which other foundry work was done ina 
small way, and a small machine shop. 
The works were located on the east side 
of what is now known as West Water 
street, a short distance above the present 
Oneida Street bridge, and had, as a sort 
of accompaniment, a millstone shop in 
which was manufactured the first pair of 
millstones ever made west of Lake 
Michigan. Small as the shops were at 
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that time, they were the largest of the kind 
west of Buffalo, and the only ones where 
a full set of mill irons could be obtained. 
The buildings, which were wooden struc- 
tures, stood upon leased ground, and the 
motive power was furnished by an eight- 
inch cylinder engine. Concerning this 
engine, Mr. Frank Brunckhorst of Kewau- 
nee, Wisconsin, who entered the Reliance 
works as draughtsman in 1854, writes, in 
1885, that it was still running at that time 
and furnishing the power to drive a small 
saw-mill some nine miles west of Kewau- 
nee. Although the institution was a small 
one, it proved to be too much of an ele- 
phant for the owners and they went to 
the wall during the hard times of 1857. 
The creditors took the works in hand, and 
they were run uhtil 1860 under the man- 
agement of Samuel S. Daggett, when they 
were purchased by Edward P. Allis, John 
P. McGregor and Charles D. Nash. The 
new owners took hold vigorously to build 
up the business and soon found out that 
more capital would have to be put into 
the enterprise to make it a success. As 
Messrs. McGregor and Nash had not any 
great faith in the future possibilities of the 
business, while Mr. Allis was a firm’ be- 
liever that the works would ultimately 
become very profitable, the partnership 
naturally dissolved and Mr. Allis having 
purchased the other interests immediately 
assumed a personal control and supervis- 
ion that reached every detail of the busi- 
ness, and which, maintained with scrupu- 
lous fidelity during more than a quarter 
of a century, have resulted in the great 
growth and remarkable success of the Re- 
liance works. From the very first Mr. 


Allis never wavered in his firm faith 
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in the magnificent future possibilities, or 
wearied in his strong, energetic effort to 
make those possibilities practical realities. 
How well he has succeeded, the history of 
the Reliance works and their present grow- 
ing prosperity will serve to show. 

At the time (1861) when Mr. Allis 
purchased the business it was of little 
magnitude, consisting entirely of general 
repairing and odd jobs. No attempt had 
ever been made to develop any line of 
systematic manufacture, and as the coun- 
try was new, the trade was of small pro- 
portions. During the administration of 
Mr. Daggett the annual business done 
only amounted to the insignificant sum 
of thirty-one thousand dollars. At 
the expiration of four years Mr. Allis 
had, by strict attention and unflag- 
ging industry, more than trebled the vol- 
ume of the business. During this time 
and for some years afterward he person- 
ally discharged all the duties of salesman, 
bookkeeper, correspondent and paymaster, 
the last being often the most difficult. 
The mechanical department was entrusted 
to Mr. A. G, Waldo, a good mechanic, 
who had entered the works while they 
were still under the ownership of Decker 
& Saville, and who remained in charge of 
the works as foreman until his death, a 
few years after Mr. Allis became sole pro- 
prietor. 

The business, at first almost a nullity, 
grew apace, one of the strong features of Mr. 
Allis’ management being the fixed policy 
of always keeping the shops full of work 
and the men busy, no matter how small 
the margin of profit. The first important 
contract, and one which was undertaken 
solely on this policy, was that for furnish- 














ing the cast-iron chairs on which the rails 
of the old La Crosse railway first rested. 
The price realized was but barely above 
the price of the iron in the pig, but it kept 
the men employed. The first important 
machinery contract undertaken was that 
for the machinery for the first grain ele- 
vator built in Milwaukee. During all the 
years up to the present time this policy 
has been maintained, and the times have 
been few and far between wher any man 
at the Reliance works has been laid off on 
account of lack of work. Now and for 
several years past the works have been at 
all times behind orders, although working 
night as well as day. 

The original “ Reliance Works” on West 
Water street soon became too small for 
the increasing requirements of the busi- 
ness, and in 1865, the buildings being 
very much overcrowded and entirely in- 
adequate to the demands upon them, Mr. 
Allis purchased the present site and the 
new ‘“ Reliance Works” were built. The 
site chosen consisted of the three entire 
blocks lying between Clinton and Barclay 
streets and reaching from Florida street 
on the north to Pierce street on the south. 
Firm as was Mr. Allis’ faith in the future 
of the works, it is doubtful if he then even 
dreamed that the time would come when 
this space would all be covered, or that the 
cry for more room would ever again dis- 
turb him. But every square foot, except 
what is necessarily occupied by railroad 
tracks and a very limited yard room, is 
now covered by two and three-story build- 
ings, and still more room is needed. 

The old buildings were floated down the 
river on barges from West Water street, 
and put to subordinate uses in the new 
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plant. Upto a year ago, some parts, re- 
built, remodeled and altered so as to be 
unrecognizable, were still in use, but the 
improvements of the present year have 
left little if any remaining. In addition 
to the old buidings a new machine shop 
and foundry were built. The former was 
erected on the southeast corner of Florida 
and Clinton streets, 60x 140 feet, two 
stories high, with an attic or pattern loft 
under the roof. The foundry adjoined 
it on the east, but after a few years a larger 
and more commodious foundry was built 
on the Barclay street side and the old 
foundry was used as part of the erecting 
shop. During the present summer (1887) 
it has been entirely torn out, and a brick 
building erected in its stead. One of the 
last parts. of this foundry to go was a 
small jib crane which was part of the 
original equipment, and which was re- 
tained in active service until the huge 
traveling crane in the new erecting shop 
was ready for use. The machine shop 
built in 1865 is still standing and in use, 
the first floor as a part of the machine 
shop and the second floor as a pattern 
shop. The motive power of the works at 
this time—1865—was a fifteen horse- 
power Ames portable engine, to which 
was soon added one of twenty-five horse- 
power, the pair running either singly or 
together as the necessities of the works 
required. At present over four hundred 
horse-power are required to drive the vast 
and complex mass of machinery contained 
within the works. This is one of the 
straws which show how the wind of pros- 
perity has blown for the Reliance works. 
Business was so prosperous in the new 
location that four years later—in 1869— 
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Mr. Allis purchased the “ Bay State” 
works of Walton & Goodnow. In the 
early days of Milwaukee one William 
Goodnow started a little machine shop 
and foundry on the northwest corner of 
Florida and Clinton streets. He was 
meeting with fair success, but when the 


Reliance works were located diagonally’ 


across from him, he, in a spirit of business 
rivalry, projected the Bay State shops, his 
design being to have the best and most 
completely equipped machine shop in the 
west. He accordingly purchased from 
John S. Harris the ground on the south- 
east corner of Lake and Barclay streets 
and put up a three-story brick building, 
with engine-room, foundry and blacksmith 
shop adjoining. The whole establishment 
was equipped with an extensive outfit of 
tools, patterns, etc., and operations begun 
on a large scale. The plant was, how- 
ever, far in advance of legitimate trade re- 
quirements at that time, and the owners 
became heavily involved and finally hope- 
lessly bankrupt. After various unsuccess. 
ful attempts to continue the business by 
receivers and assignees, the works were 
finally sold to Mr. Allis, who purchased 
the property as a speculative investment. 
The “Bay State” works stood idle for 
several years, and were then leased to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
company for a time, and were used as the 
company’s repair shops. At the expira- 
tion of the lease the works were refitted 
throughout and have since been operated 
in connection with the main works and 
under the same management. 

In 1872 a department for the manufac- 
ture of cast-iron water pipe was added to 
the Reliance works, but it did not prove 
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pecuniarily successful and after a few years 
was abandoned, as it was found that the 
foundry could be made more profitable in 
other lines of work. The business, in 
common with all others, suffered during 
the dull times from 1873 to 1879, but in 
spite of many serious obstacles and in the 
face of great discouragements work was 
continued without interruption. Since 
1880 the growth of business and with it 
the growth of the works as a whole, has 
been phenomenal, and at the present 
writing this growth shows no signs of weak- 
ening. The question is no longer as to 
the maintaining of present proportions, 
but as to where the development will stop, 
or rather, whether it ever will stop. At 
present there is no indication of stop, and 
it apparently is only a matter of a few 
years when the famous works of Krupp 
and Armstrong will find a rival in size, 
though in a more pacific field, in the Reli- 
ance works of Edward P. Allis & Com- 
pany. 

Unlike many large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the Reliance works are not con- 
fined to the making of one specialty. Sev- 
eral distinct lines of manufacture are fol- 
lowed, in addition to which the works en- 
joy probably the largest jobbing and repair 
trade in the west. The firm of Edward 
P. Allis & Company stands preéminent in 
the manufacture of steam engines, flour 
mill machinery and saw-mill machinery, 
and is rapidly building up an enviable 
reputation in mining machinery, heavy 
pumping engines and other lines. The 
various departments are under the charge 
of men who stand at the head of their 
trade, the whole being under harmonious 
management, and over the whole Mr. 
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Allis still keeps as careful and vigilant su- 
pervision as when, in 1861, he first put 
his shoulder to the wheel and lifted the 
old Reliance works out of the slough of 
financial despondency. As fitting preface 
to a description of the works and on ac- 
count of their historical connection with 
the subject matter, it may not be out of 
place to relate briefly the development of 
some of the special lines of manufacture 
for which the Reliance works are famous. 

Flouring mill work, which has of late 
years become one of the most important 
portions of the annual out put of the 
works, was in the early days, when Mr. 
Allis first took possession, small in amount, 
simple in character and was done entirely 
after plans furnished by local millwrights, 
each of whom was regarded by his imme- 
diate constituency as an oracle on me- 
chanical subjects, and no two of whom 
agreed. This was while the art of milling 
was at a standstill arid before milling in- 
ventors and milling engineers appeared. 
Each millwright had his own whims and 
fancies, which he carried out in his work, 
and as a consequence no two mills were 
alike. One feature they had in common, 
and that was that the iron work, water- 
wheels and mill-stones generally came 
from the Reliance works, and although 
flood, fire and the demon of change have 
destroyed most of the early work done, it 
is still possible to find in many mills in 
- the state and the northwest, machinery 
which come from “Allises” twenty-five 
years ago and which has been steadily at 
work all this time, a fact which speaks 
highly for the character of the work turned 
out by the Reliance works at a time when 
good work was the exception to an almost 


general rule. The mill furnishing work at 
that time was unsatisfactory to Mr. Aljis, 
because it was so largely a matter of ca- 
price on the part of the millwrights, and 
so wholly devoid of system or scientific 
knowledge. He was, therefore, constantly 
on the look-out for some specialty upon 
which he could build up reputation and 
business for the works. He had early se- 
cured the agency for the northwest for the 
Leffel water-wheel, which was rapidly dis- 
placing the overshot and primitive turbine 
wheels made by the Reliance works dur- 
ing their first few years’ existence. This 
agency was one of Mr. Allis’ fortunate hits 
and had much to do with placing the 
works on a permanent foundation. An 
immense number of the Leffel wheels 
were sold, over six hundred in one year. 
The manufacture of mill stones was also 
increased from an occasional “run” at 
first, to over three hundred runs per year. 
At length, about 1872, the art of milling 
began to undergo that radical change in 
processes which in the short space of ten 
years amounted to two complete revolu- 
tions, and Mr. Allis, ever on the alert, de- 
termined that the Reliance works should 
lead rather than follow the changes which 
he foresaw must come. He accordingly 
engaged Mr. W. D. Gray, now one of the 
most widely known milling engineers, as 
chief of the mill furnishing department, 
and sent him to Europe to learn all that 
could be learned of European practice 
which would benefit American millers. 
The result of his visit was the introduction 
and adoption of the gradual reduction 
system of roller milling in this country, 
the first complete roller mill in this coun- 
try, called the Washburn Experimental 
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mill, having been built under Mr. Gray’s 
direction. Since its completion, the revo- 
lution in milling methods has been com- 
plete, and the work of the engineers and 
mechanics of the Reliance works is found 
in all the largest and best mills in America. 
Special machines have been invented from 
time to time as necessity demanded, and 
the establishment now turns out nearly 
everything in the line of machinery needed 
to equip the largest and most complete 
mills, including roller mills, centrifugal 
reels, purifiers and other machines too nu- 
merous to mention. Instead of following 
the plans of local millwrights, the work is 
now done from plans made at the works 
by competent engineers and draughtsmen, 
and everything is systematically designed 
and the work put as nearly as may be 
upon an exact scientific basis. As the re- 
sult, the firm of Edward P. Allis & Com- 
pany stands beyond question at the head 
of the mill furnishing industry of this 


country, and the trade, both in the build- 


ing of complete mills and in the furnishing 
of special machinery and supplies, is stead- 
ily increasing. 

Another special department of the es- 
tablishment has been equally successful. 
As the western country became gradually 
settled and cleared up, the water powers 
became more and more unreliable, which 
fact, in connection with the rapid growth 
of manufacturing industries all over the 
country, made it imperative that steam- 
power should be much more extensively 
used. Not only this, but the increasing 
competition in all lines of manufacturing 
industry made it equally imperative that 
economy in the cost of production should 
be considered as of prime importance, and 
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it was evident that the engine to meet the 
popular demand must be far superior to 
those in ordinary use at that time, which 
were of inferior construction and very 
wasteful of fuel. Mr. Allis, with his custom- 
ary foresight, anticipated the demand 
and spent considerable money and much 
time in search for an engine of the highest 
type, which would meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of all classes of manu- 
facturing establishments. He finally suc- 
ceeded, and, in 1877, Mr. Edwin Reyn- 
olds, who had for ten or twelve years been 
connected with the Corliss steam engine 
works at Providence, Rhode Island, came 
to Milwaukee and took charge of the Re- 
liance works as general superintendent. 
Under his charge the manufacture of the 
Reynolds’ Corliss engine was undertaken 
and has met with the most flattering suc- 
cess, and these engines are now at work 
not only in the west but in all sections of 
the country. Nearly one thousand are 
now in use, of sizes ranging from twenty- 
horse-power up to twenty-five hundred 
horse-power. The sales have constantly 
increased, and the record for 1887 will 
double that of any previous year. Ten 
years ago it was freely predicted that the 
manufacture of this type of engines in the 
west must fail, as the trade would not ap- 
preciate them or pay the difference in 
cost ; but as a fact the general trade, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Reliance works, has 
not only taken all the engines the works 
could build, but has also forced every 
other engine-builder of any note to imitate 
the example of Mr. Allis. Ten years ago 
the man who prophesied that Néw Eng- 
land manufacturers would come to Milwau- 
kee to buy engines would have been 

















laughed at for his pains ; yet among the 
engines now building at the Reliance 
works, under Mr. Reynolds’ supervision, 
are two large compound condensing and 
a two thousand horse-power quadruple ex- 
pansion engine for New England cotton 
mills. Among the large work just com- 
pleted are two twenty-five hundred horse- 
power engines and one of five hundred 
horse-power for the Edgar Thompson 
steel works at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in which works are seven large blowing 
engines, also built by the Reliance works. 
Five large blowing engines are now build- 
ing for Birmingham, Alabama. Among 
other work in the engine line built by the 
Reliance works may be mentioned the 
pumping engines at Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Allegheny City, Hannibal, Missouri, 
and Decatur, Illinois. The triple expan- 
sion engine recently put in position in the 
new high service station in Milwaukee, al- 
though in operation but a short time, has 
an unprecedented record for high duty. 
As illustrating the general growth of the 
works, that of one department will be of 
interest. In the foundry, under the first 
five years of the present ownership, the 
daily “heats” or amount of iron melted 
were from one-half ton to three tons, the 
latter figure being reached only at rare in- 
tervals, so rarely, indeed, that it was the 
highest ambition of Mr. Allis to make the 
daily average equal it, and that when the 
output reached the limit of one thousand 
tons per year, it would fulfil his most 
sanguine expectations. In 1884 the 
output was over ten thousand tons. In 
December, 1886, over one thousand tons 
were melted, and it was not uncommon 
to reach sixty-five to seventy tons per day. 
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The sixth of January, 1887, the heat was 
over seventy-five tons. That night the first 
serious fire in the history of the Reliance 
works took place and the foundry was 
completely destroyed. Luckily, the favor- 
ing direction of the wind and the brick 
fire walls at either end of the foundry, to- 
gether with the strong work of the city fire 
department, saved the balance of the estab- 
lishment, and before the embers were 
cold plans were being made and steps 
taken to rebuild the burned portion on a 
more complete and extensive scale than 


before. This work is now completed and | 


the foundry melting fifty to sixty tons 
per day, which capacity will be increased 
as may be necessary.. In addition another 
foundry has been leased and is melting 
about fifteen tons per day, while hundreds 
of tons of heavy work have of necessity 
been ordered outside. It was also de- 


termined at the same time to rebuild and. 


enlarge the erecting shop and separate it 
from the machine shop by fire walls. 
This necessitated the removal of the zgen- 
eral offices, and as a result the building of 
a new section of the works. At the same 
time a large amount of new and heavy 
machinery was ordered. The summer’s 
work has therefore been a busy one, over 
a quarter of a million dollars worth of im- 
provements having been added to the 
works. At the same time the works have 
been even busier than usual in keeping 
up with the demands of the ever increas- 
ing trade. 

The improvements and additions to the 
Reliance works during 1887 have been so 
numerous and of such character as to en- 
tirely change the external appearance, and 
at the same time the internal arrangement 
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has been much improved. It is impossi- 
ble in the limits of a single paper to fur- 
nish a description sufficiently extended 
and comprehensive to give more than a 
general idea of the extent of the plant and 
the magnitude of the industry of which it 
is thevisible manifestation. Tothe stranger 
visiting Milwaukee it is an interesting 
place, not only on its own account but be- 
cause it is an exemplar of the mighty 
growth of the city and state in whose in- 
dustrial history it holds such important 
place. Still its history would be incom- 
plete did it not convey to the reader some 
idea of its present condition and extent. 
The external appearance of the works 
is correctly shown by the accompanying 
illustration. 

Apprvaching the works from the north 
by way of Clinton street, the old machine 
shop, built in 1865, is first reached. 
Until the past few days, the main entrance 
to the works has been through one corner 
of this building. Now the visitor will 
pass south along Clinton street by the 
machine shop and blacksmith shop, until 
he reaches the main entrance to the new 
office building, which is located between 
Virginia and Park streets and nearly in 
the centre of the 1100 feet frontage on 
Clinton street. This building, built of 
cream-colored brick, is 225 feet long by 56 
feet wide, at either end three stories and 
in the central portion four stories high. 
The first floor is used for a shipping-room 
with store-room at one side for stock work 
and small supplies. The second floor is 


filled with the main offices and draughting 
rooms, the former occupying the space at 
the south, and the latter at the north of 
the main entrance. 


This whole floor is 
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finished in hard wood, oak and birch, in- 
cluding walls and ceiling, and for beauty 
of appearance, completeness of equip- 
ment, convenience and adaptability to the 
wants of the business, is not excelled in 
America. The third floor is used as a 
store-room for bolting-cloth and light sup- 
plies. The fourth floor of: the central 
part of the building is to be fitted up asa 
dining-room for the convenience of the 
employés. 

The main machine shop is 60 feet wide, 
and extends from Florida street south 350 
feet. It is filled to overflowing with costly 
machinery, and every machine is busy; 
south of this shop is the blacksmith shop, 
60x60 feet, with steam hammers, forges, 
etc. Between the blacksmith shop and 
the office building is a store-room for bar 
iron, 60x60 feet. The second floor of 
the main machine shop, for 140 feet from 
the corner of Florida street, is used as a 
pattern shop. Adjoining the main shop 
on the east, and fronting on Florida street, 
is the erecting shop. This shop consists 
of a central portion 60 feet wide and 140 
feet long, and 50 feet from the floor to the 
under side of the roof chords. This por- 
tion is traversed by a traveling crane, 
which has a longitudinal travel of 120 feet, 
a transverse travel of 58 feet, and 
a clear lift under the hook of 39 feet, 
and is capable of lifting and carrying a 
load of thirty tons. Between this part 
and the machine shop is a floor go x 140 
feet, twenty-one feet in the clear. On the 
Florida street side for a width of 70 feet, 
there is a second floor 70x90 feet, used 
for a tool room, where a force of expert 
mechanics are constantly employed in 
keeping the various machines and tools in 


























repair, and in building new and special 
tools for the works. The entire first floor 
of the erecting shops is 140 x 206 feet. 

In the angle formed by the machine 
and erecting shops are located the engines 
and boilers for the main shops. The 
former is a 125 horse power Reynolds’ 
Corliss engine. South of the erecting 
shop, on the Barclay street side is the new 
foundry, occuping the same ground as the 
one that burned last January. It is 128 
feet wide, 375 feet long and in the centre 
has a clear span of 60 feet, 35 feet from 
the floor to under side of chords. This space 
of 60x 375 feet is covered by two trav- 
eling cranes, each capable of lifting twenty 
tons, and which can be used together or 
separately as desired. The cupolas, core 
ovens, cleaning room and moulding floors 
for the lighter work are on either side of 
this central space, and are fitted up in the 
most complete manner possible. To the 
east of the main foundry building, and 
separate from it, is a three-story brick 
building 40x 120 feet, containing the en- 
gine—a 150 horse power upright Rey- 
nolds’ Corliss—boilers, core boxes, coke 
piles, etc., and to the south of this build- 
ing are the sheds for sand, etc. South of 
the foundry and separated from the office 


building by a court 60 feet wide, is the 


building for storing patterns. It is a three- 
story brick building 110x122 feet, with 
brick fire wall through the centre, and 
fitted throughout to be as safe from dam- 
age by fire as possible. It was built in 
1885, and is filled to overflowing with pat. 
terns, which have cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and which could not be re- 
placed, if destroyed, by years of steady work. 
The block between Park and Pierce 
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streets is nearly covered by frame _build- 
ings. The new machine shop, built in 
1883, is 60 x 230 feet, two stories high, and 
is equipped for doing saw mill work, 
heater work and stock work on engines. 
Here are built the Hinkley band saw mills, 
saw mill carriages, edgers, trimmers, cir- 
cular saw mills, etc. The band saw mill, 
designed by Mr. G. M. Hinkley, a thor- 
oughly practical saw mill man, marks as 
important a change in the manufacture of 
lumber as did the roller mill in the manu- 
facture of flour, or the Reynolds’ Corliss 
engine in western steam using practice. 
By its use fifteen per cent. is saved over 
former methods, and the lumber is better 
sawed and freer from defects than either 
circular or gang sawed lumber. The 
Hinkley band mill was first put on the 
market in 1885, twenty-five having been 
sold that year and over fifty in 1886, while 
the trade for the present year will be even 
greater. To the south of this building are 
brick engine and boiler rooms, the engine 
being one hundred and fifty horse power. 
On the south of engine house is the car- 
penter shop, 60x 300 feet, three stories 
high. The first section of this building, 
208 feet long and two stories high, was 
put up in 1882. It was extended and a 
third story added in 1886, and at the same 
time a three-story addition, 32 x 112 feet, 
fronting on Barclay street, was built and is 
used for storage of machinery, etc., before 
shipment. The tracks of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway extend 
along the Barclay street side of the works, 
and by means of suitable side tracks and 
tracks through the yard, reach every por- 
tion of the works and give ample shipping 
facilities. 
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The Bay State works, heretofore men- 
tioned, consist of a brick building, 50 x 260 
feet, three stories high. This is the origi- 
nal shop. Adjoining it on Barclay street 
is a one-story frame addition, 50x 250 
feet. This plant is used exclusively for 
manufacturing Gray’s patent roller mills, 
of which nearly twenty thousand machines 
have been built and shipped, going to all 
parts of this country, as well as to Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zealand and South 
America. The Bay State works, devoted 
as they are to the manufacture of one spe- 
cial machine, fairly illustrate the magnitude 
of the milling industry of this country. 
The accompanying illustration clearly 
shows the external appearance of these 
works. 

The giant growth of the Reliance works 
from 1861 to 1887, including both years, 
can be partly shown by a comparison of 
the pay rolls and salesbooks then and 
now. In 1861 the average force employed 
was about twenty men, the amount paid 
in wages was $14,000, while the sales for 
that year were only $29,000. In 1862 the 
sales only reached to $33,500, while the 
wages account was swelled to $20,000. 
The exceedingly large ratio of wages paid 
to amount received for the work is charac- 
teristic of the work done at that time, con- 
sisting as it did largely of repair work and 
small jobs, in which the labor was the 
most important item of cost. When the 
pipe shop was in operation this condition 
of affairs was reversed, and we find in 1874 
that the wages paid was barely one-tenth 
of the sales ; since that time the ratio of 
wages to sales has been steadily increas- 
ing. In 1884, with a force of something 
over one thousand men, the wages account 


amounted to over six hundred thousand 
dollars, the year’s sales amounting to over 
two millions of dollars. For 1887, with 
an average force of about twelve hundred 
men, the amount paid in wages and the 
amount of sales will be somewhat greater 
than in 1884. A much larger amount of 
work will be turned out, but prices are 
lower and the introduction of improved 
methods of manufacture has avoided the 
employment of any great amount of new 
help or the cutting down of wages, the 
average of the latter being, if anything, 
higher now than in 1884. 

When it is taken into consideration that 
a working force of twelve hundred men 
represents a population of at least five 
thousand, enough to make quite a preten- 
tious city, and that of the $600,000 paid 
in wages nearly the whole amount is spent 
at home, the importance of a vast indus- 
trial establishment like the Reliance works 
as a factor in the industrial and commer- 
cial prosperity of the community of which 
it forms a part is apparent, and the good 
accomplished by one active, energetic, in- 
defatigable and hard working man in the 
course of his business lifetime begins to 
be appreciated. It is. also worthy to be 
noted that in all these years there has al- 
ways been the most perfect harmony be- 
tween employer and employés, strikes be- 
ing unknown. Some of the men have, 
with their employer, grown gray in the 
service. There is no doubt that much of 
the remarkable success of the works is due 
to the care taken by the proprietor at all 
times to make the men feel that he is not 
only interested in their welfare, but that 
they, as well as himself, are directly inter- 
ested in the welfare of the works. 








To the history of the Reliance works 
there is little to add to make it a full 
record of the life of the owner, for since 
he became the owner he has been insepa- 
rable from the business and has in all 
things given it his first and most careful 
thought. 

Edward P. Allis, the son of Jere and 
Mary Allis, was born at Cazenovia, New 
York, May 12, 1824. He graduated 
from Union college, Schenectady, in 1845, 
his education having been with a view to 
the practice of law. However, his tastes 
favored an active business life, and in 1846 
he located at Milwaukee, where in connec- 
tion with William Allen he opened a 
leather store at what is now 344 East 
Water street. The firm of Allis & Allen con- 
tinued till 1854, during which time it built 
a large tannery at Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 
In 1854 Mr. Allis sold out his interest in 
the firm and in connection with John P. 
McGregor engaged in the real estate and 
brokerage business. In 1861 he came 
into possession of the Reliance works, as 
already stated, and from that time forward 
his business history is written in the history 
of the works. 

In personal appearance Mr. Allis is of 
average height, rather slight, but very com- 
pactly and strongly built, and is capable of 
great physical endurance. He is quick in 
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his motions, a rapid walker and his every 
action impresses one with the fact that he 
is firm of purpose and tireless in the pur- 
suit of his business interests. He is quick 
to decide, relies upon his own judgment, 
has executive abilities of a high order, at- 
tends strictly to his business and expects 
everyone in his employ to do the same. 
He is quiet in manner, simple in his tastes 
and inclined to be reticent. He is a fine 
scholar, a great reader, and has always 
kept fully posted in all scientific, mechan- 
ical and political matters. In_ political 


faith Mr. Allis is a Republican and in full © 


sympathy with that party, except upon the 
currency question. In_,this he believes in 
the greenback policy, as formulated by 
Henry C. Carey, and in 1887 headed the 
ticket of the Greenback party of Wiscon- 
sin as their candidate for governor. In 
his domestic relations Mr. Allis has been 
as fortunate as in his business life. In 
1848 he married Margaret M. Watson of 
Geneva, New York. Mrs. Allis is a 
woman of much force of character, of su- 
perior attainments and great energy, and 
has been a help-mate in every sense of 
the word. They have a large family, and 
it would be hard to find a happier house- 


hold. 
ALBERT Hoppin. 
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A PIONEER PHYSICIAN OF THE WEST—GEORGE C. CATLETT. 


THE remarkable history of the re- 
markable city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
would be illy told without a sketch 
of Dr. George C. Catlett, who was for 
many years one of its eminent and valu- 
able citizens ; a man who was an honor 
to the place and in whom it held a par- 
donable pride. Strong in his physical 
manhood, mighty and clear of intellect, 
generous and just, brave and tender, 
and with a character as sterling as new 
coin and spotless as honor itself, he was 
respected and beloved most by those 
who knew him best, and his popularity 
among all his neighbors was un- 
bounded. Professionally he was en- 
dowed by nature with those three gifts 
which are of such infinite value to a 
surgeon, “heart of lion, eye of eagle 
and hand of lady,”’ and his attainments 
were fitted to these. St. Joseph was 
little more than a frontier village when 
he cast his fortunes there, and he lived 
to see the place grow up about him a 
handsome, populous city. 

George Calmes Catlett was born 
June 20, 1828, in Union county, Ken- 
tucky. His paternal grandfather, Henry 
Catlett, was a Virginian of Scotch and 
English parentage, and these ancestors 
were among-the earliest settlers of the 
Old Dominion. They purchased lands 
from Lord Halifax and much of it re- 
mains the home and property of 
other of their descendants. This 
grandfather of Dr. Catlett was an 


officer in the Revolutionary war, who 
served with distinction in that struggle 
for American independence, and bore 
his share of the sufferings and final glory 
of the “Old Continentals.” His son, 
Captain Calmes Catlett, the father of 
Dr. Catlett, won an enviable name as a 
gallant officer in the War of 1812, and 
afterward settled in Kentucky where, as 
before stated, George C. was born. 

Dr. Catlett was educated at the Ken- 
tucky academy, and graduated in medi- 
cine at the Pennsylvania university in 
Philadelphia, in 1851. Immediately 
afterward, in the same year, he located 
in St. Joseph, for the purpose of prac- 
ticing his profession, and that city was 
his home from that time until his death, 
May’ 19, 1886, when he went to live in 
the mansion made not by hands, which 
stands by the beautiful river Over 
Yonder, and among those fair meadow- 
lands whose dews are the balsams of 
eternity. 

In 1854 Dr. Catlett married Miss 
Pamela Culver, daughter of Dr. Henry 
Culver of Maryland, a leading physician 
of that state who, with his family, moved 
to St. Louis in 1838. Mrs. Culver died 
shortly afterward and Dr. Culver never 
recovered from the blow, and to them 
were born three children, Mrs. Dr. A. 
P. Busey and Messrs. Harry and George 
Catlett. 

Dr. Catlett at once took high rank in 
his profession in Missouri. In 1852 he 
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went to New Orleans and spent a year 
practicing in the hospitals there for the 
sake of the experience to be obtained,,. 
then returned to St. Joseph, and was 
especially successful in surgery. Dur- 
ing his career he performed some re- 
markable operations in that special 
line of his profession, and his great pro- 
fessional ability, as well as his accom- 
plishments as a writer, being freely ac- 
knowledged, he was chosen, in 1858, to 
‘be one of the editors of the St. Joseph 
Medical and Surgical Journal, which 
was then established by the St. Joseph 
Medical society. The Journal was 
conducted under the auspices of the 
association named for one year, when 
it became a private enterprise under the 
joint conduct of Drs. Catlett and Snel- 
son, and was continued successfully by 
them until, in consequence of the war, 
its publication was suspended in 1861. 
Aside from the work of editing this pub- 
lication, Dr. Catlett was a frequent 
contributor, during his life, to several 
other medical periodicals, among them 
Dr. Grey’s Journal of Utica, New York, 
and Dr. Hughes’ Journal of St. Louis, 
Missouri, his papers in these publica- 
tions being, for the most part, treatises 
on nervous diseases. 

At the beginning of the war Dr. Cat- 
lett entered the service of the Confed- 
erate army and was with General Ster- 
ling Price for a short time in that offi- 
cer’s Missouri campaign. He then 


became field surgeon with General 
Braxton Bragg until the fall of Vicks- 
burg, when he was appointed surgeon of 
hospitals and inspector and medical 
purveyor for the trans-Mississippi de- 
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partment, under command of General 
E. Kirby Smith, with headquarters at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, until the close 
of the war. Dr. Catlett remained three 
years at Shreveport after the war and 
during all this time he was health officer 
of that city and his duties were very 
arduous, for there were two violent epi- 
demics during his stay, one of small- 
pox and one of yellow fever. In the 
spring of 1868 he returned to St. Joseph, 
where he remained until his death. 
Through the four years of the-terrible 
conflict he was ever manfully and duti- 
fully and ably at his post, and left for 
himself a proud record. He was in 
many of the most trying campaigns of 
the desperate struggle, and his able ser- 
vices were of great value to that army 
of the south. 

When in 1874 the Missouri State Lu- 
natic asylum No. 2, which had been 
located at St. Joseph, was completed, 
Dr. Catlett was chosen as the physician 
and superintendent of the institution, 
and it was opened for patients under 
his direction and was conducted under 
his management until his last illness. 
Under his able management the asylum 
became a model for such institutions. 

January 25, 1879, the lunatic asylum 
was burned down and in the fire Dr. 
Catlett came near losing his life. He 
had gone into a room for the purpose 
of seeing that all the employés and pa- 
tients were out and while there, the door 
having been shut, the room became so 
full of smoke that he missed the door 
upon endeavoring to return to it, and 
being overcome, was about sinking 
when the door was accidentally opened. 
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The patients were removed to the 
court-house and Dr. Catlett, though 
quite ill, remained with them day and 
night for two weeks and was not at home 
in all that time, nor until all the patients 
had been properly disposed. The asy- 
lum was rebuilt during the same year. 

In 1877 the St. Joseph Medical col- 
lege was chartered and Dr. Catlett was 
immediately chosen as professor of 
physiology and nervous and mental 
diseases. 

When the Missouri Medical society 
met in St. Louis, May 3, 1886, Dr. 
Catlett was elected president thereof, 
and he was at the same time chosen by 
the American Medical society, as a 
delegate to the medical congress to be 
held in London, but death intervened 
to prevent his active participation in 
the important and distinguished duties 
to which he had thus been called by 
the profession of his state and Nation. 

In politics Dr. Catlett was an un- 
compromising Democrat, and always 
took a deep interest in the political 
affairs of his city, county, state and Na- 
tion. During the greater part of his 
life, after having attained manhood, he 
was a zealous member of the order of 
Free Masons. He belonged to St. 
Joseph Lodge No. 78, A. F. and A. M., 
St. Joseph Royal Arch Chapter No. 14, 
and St. Joseph Commandry No. 4, 
Knights Templar. He was eminent 
commander of Hugh Payn Commandry 
No. 4, K. T. of St. Joseph after the 
war, and prior thereto was an active 
member of Lodge chapter and com- 
mandry, but withdrew from all some 
years before his death. He con- 


tinued, however, his membership of 
divisions A. B. and C. of the Masonic 
Mutual Benefit society for the benefit 
of his wife and daughter until his death. 

The medical associations with which 
Dr. Catlett was associated at the time 
of his death, were those of Shreveport, 
Louisiana, St. Joseph, Missouri, the 
State Society of Missouri, American 
Medical association and the Associa- 
tion of Asylum superintendents. 

During his last illness his every mo- 
ment’s thought seemed to be given to 
the unfortunates under his charge in the 
asylum, and his inquiries and instruc- 
tions concerning them ceased only when 
death supervened. 

He died at fifty-eight years of age, 
full of professional honor such as few 
men attain in the number of years which 
he had reached, and being yet in the 
prime of life he would have attained 
even more distinguished honors but for 
having been cut off, by an acute dis- 
ease which baffled all skill, after an ill- 
ness of only ten days. 

Having always enjoyed a lucrative 
practice, which his great success 
brought to him, Dr. Catlett accumu- 
lated a large fortune, despite his con- 
tinual and unstinted acts of charity. 
This was enlarged by the rapid enhance- 
ment in value of his St. Joseph prop- 
erty. This at his death was disposed 
of by his will in a: characteristic way. 
The will, like the man, was a model of 
strength and simplicity. It exhibited 
as plainly as words and actions can, 
how much he loved and trusted and 
appreciated the noble and devoted wo- 
man, his wife, who through all the trials 
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and struggles of an eventful manhood, 
stood closely, firmly and helpfully by 
his side, and who still lives to honor, 
cherish and revere his memory, his no- 
bility of character and steadfastness of 
purpose. 

To her Dr. Catlett gave all his worldly 
possessions with the words in effect: 
“My debts must be paid, and then my 
wife, without bond or hindrance, shall 
take all, doing with it as she chooses. 
To my children I give nothing, as I 
know that my wife, Pamela Catlett, 
will do what is just and right, in her 
estimation, by and for each and all of 
them.” 

These were noble words and revealed 
a charming confidence in the wisdom 
of the wife and mother. They show 
how beautiful must have been the 
home life of this pair. A local journal- 
ist writing at the time said of Dr. Cat- 
lett’s will: ‘‘Would that more men 
living, by their works and _ words, 
would evince such confidence in their 
wives ; would that more wives, by their 
works and devotion, would prove worthy 
of such profound confidence and never 
faltering love. What a tenderly beauti- 
ful sermon could be preached, taking 
the home life of Dr. and Mrs. Catlett. 
He all tenderness and devotion ; she all 
sweetness, faithfulness and love, for the 
text: he the mighty oak, she the beau- 


tiful ivy, clinging closely and confidingly. 
What a beautiful poem. How its holy 
rythm cheers the heart. The gentle 
murmur, wafted back. is music to the 
soul. But the oak exposed to life’s 
blasts was struck. The finger of Jeho- 
vah touched the heart, and it ceased— 
and aJl was over. There is a world of 
tenderness and beauty in the lives of 
Dr. and Mrs. Catlett. He was a full 
man; she a noble and loving woman, 
and they lived ever lovers.”’ 

Dr. Catlett’s funeral in St. Joseph . 
was an overwhelming outward sign of 
the great esteem in which he was held. 
The casket in which were deposited the 
mortal remains of one universally be- 
loved among those with whom he had 
walked in life, was taken to Christ 
church, where a great concourse of 
people gathered, and there it was buried 
in floral offerings, from the freshest 
bloom of beautiful May. After the sol- 
emn services of the Episcopal church 
had been said and the dirges had been 
sung, it was conveyed to Mount Mora 
cemetery, where it rests while the patient 
stars keep watch, and the seasons come 
and go, and until that time, when on the 
morn of resurrection, he who sleeps 
therein will arise, clad in the garments 
which shall enrobe those whom Jehovah 
loveth and who loved their fellow-men. 


WILL L. VISSCHER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As CONTRIBUTIONS to a series of articles 
that areto appear from time to time in these 
pages upon the beginnings of things in 
Northern Ohio and Cleveland, we desire to 
direct especial attention to the sketch of 
the Cleveland Public Library contained in 
this issue, from the pen of William H. Brett, 
the librarian, and to the recollections of 
Cleveland men and measures contributed by 
D. W. Cross, Esq., in the October number. 
The latter sketch has excited unusual atten- 
tion among the older residents of Cleveland 
—which interest, we are sure, will be ex- 
tended to other articles of like character 
now in course of preparation. 





As Mr. Cross’ article was written several 
years ago, but modestly withheld from pub- 
lication, and as no date appeared when pub- 
lished, the following line from a private 
note written by that gentleman to the editor 
seems in place: ‘‘ There being no date given 
to the article, November, 1887, will be nat- 
urally inferred. In that case, ‘nearly forty- 
five years ago’ will not exactly agree with 
the real date the ‘young man’ arrived in 
Cleveland in the Commodore Perry, which 
was in 1836.” 


Tue famous civil service order issued by 
President Hayes was not the first document 
emanating from the government in that di- 
rection, although none previous went the 
length to which he ventured, nor received 
the sanction of the highest official authority 
in the land. We have come across a letter 
written in 1857 by Howell Cobb, secretary 
of the treasury, that cannot but be of inter- 
est to students of the history of that great 
reform. Addressing a subordinate, he said: 





March 30, 1857. 

Dear Sir :—I reply to your letter at once, 
that you may not misinterpret my silence 
into an approval of your suggestions. I do 
not think that a citizen loses his political 
identity or independence by accepting office 
under the government. He does, however, 
commit himself to the service of the country 
to the utmost extent required for a faithful 
discharge of the duties of his position. His 
political associates ought not to expect of 
him any service to his party at the expense 
of his duty to the government. Holding, as 
you do, an office of great pecuniary responsi- 
bility and one requiring your constant per- 
sonal attention, I cannot sanction the pro- 
priety of your absence from your post for 
the purpose of an active engagement in the 
approaching election of your state. 

No one regards with more interest than I 
do the success of the National Democratic 
party at this important period of our his- 
tory. But that success must not be pur- 
chased at the expense of the public interest, 
which might be the case if those holding 
high and important offices should absent 
themselves from their posts to conduct the 
canvass. Regarding your letter in the light 
of an application for leave of absence, I have 
withheld my approval for the foregoing 
reasons. Very Respectfully, 

H. Coss, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





RECENT comments in these pages upon the 
rise and purpose of the American, or Know- 
Nothing, party some thirty years ago, has 
caused a correspondent to remind us of an 
interesting episode in the Thirty-third con- 
gress, when a member—William H. Witte of 



















































Pennsylvania, a Democrat—sought to stem 
the tide of anti-foreign enthusiasm, or at 
least force an opinion from his associates 
upon the great question of theday. Many 
who had been elected tothe house by the old 
parties had joined the new order, others gave 
it their sympathy if not support, and still 
others—not knowing the extent to which it 
might grow — were too politic to declare 
against it. Mr. Witte decided to bring the 
house to an expression of opinion upon 
the new order by offering a series of resolu- 
tions denouncing it. Knowing that hecould 
never bring it to a direct vote, he proposed 
to make the vote upon the suspension of the 
rules for its adoption a test as to the stand- 
ing of the members. Accordingly, on Febru- 
ary 5, 1855, he obtained consent to read his 
resolutions, and did so, as follows: 

WHEREAS, Discussions have been indulged 
in this house in committee of the whole, 
which, with other circumstances, lead to the 
conviction that there exists in this country 
an extensive, secret, oath-bound, political 
association, which seems to interfere with 
the purity of election and the legislation of 
the country. Such an association has ex- 
cited the fears and induced the solemn warn- 
ing of Washington in his Farewell Address ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
house, the existence of secret, oath-bound, 
political associations, having in view an in- 
terference with the sanctity of the ballot- 
box and the direction of the course of 
National or municipal legislation, is incon- 
sistent with, and dangerous to, the institu- 
tions of Republicanism, and directly hostile 
to the genius of this government. 

Resolved, That every attempt to proscribe 
any class of citizens on account of their 
religious opinions, or to favor or injure any 
religious denomination by National legisla- 
tion, is in direct violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That while a careful and strict 
administration of the naturalization laws is 
a solemn duty, yet every interference with 
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the guaranteed rights of naturalized citizens 
is inconsistent with the plighted faith of the 
Nation, and must diminish its growth and 
prosperity. 

Objection was, of course, immediately 
raised, and Mr. Witte moved a suspension of 
the rules, and after some discussion — in 
which Mr. Jones of Tennessee, feeling, with 
others, that the time was not ripe for too 
sure and free a declaration for those who 
were looking forward to a political future, 
made the pertinent remark that ‘there will 
be no good but some harm done here to- 
day’’—the test vote was reached. The 
proposition was rejected. 





AN interesting statement of personal ex- 
perience relating to slavery was that of the 
late John Malvin, for years one of the best 
known colored men of Cleveland. His 
mother was a free woman and his father 
a slave; consequently, the boy was never a 
slave, although reared in a slave-holding 
neighborhood. In his seventh year he was 
bound an apprentice to the owner of his 
father. ‘“‘Though I was an apprentice,” to 
quote Mr. Malvin’s own words, “I was 
treated little better than a slave myself. 
For my clothing, I was supplied every year 
with one pair of shoes, two pairs of tow- 
linen pantaloons, one pair of negro cotton 
pantaloons and anegrocotton round jacket. 
My food consisted of one peck of corn meala 
week. Sometimes I received asupply of salt, 
but they were very sparing of that luxury.” 
Of the means to which he was compelled to 
resort in order to learn to read, Mr. Malvin 
said: ‘I knew an old slave who was past 
labor, and who lived in a cabin three miles 
from where I did, and who by some means 
had learned to read. He could read the 
Bible quite readily, and he consented to 
teach me to read and spell. We obtained 
light by means of pine knots, which I would 
go out and find in the dark by feeling with 
my feet. We did not dare to talk loud, lest 
we should be overheard, and had to confine 
ourselves to whispers.’ 
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WHEN thirty-two years of age, Mr. Malvin 
decided to make his home in Ohio, where, 
“I thought,” said he, ‘“‘upon coming to a 
free state like Ohio, I would find every door 
thrown open to receive me, but from the 
treatment I received from the people gener- 
ally I found it little better than Virginia.” 
He found upon the statute books a law that 
decreed “that no negro or mulatto should 
be permitted to emigrate to this state, or 
settle, or acquire a domicile, without first 
entering into bonds of five hundred dollars, 
with approved security, conditioned that he 
would never become a town charge, and 
that he would keep the peace.’’ And further 
along: ‘That no negro or mulatto shall 
testify in a court of justice or record where 
a party in a cause there pending was 
white. No negro or mulatto child shall 
enter into any of the public schools of 
this state, or receive the benefit of the 
school fund. No negro or mulatto shall be 
permitted to enter any of the institutions of 
this state, viz: A lunatic asylum, deaf and 
dumb asylum, or even the poor-house.”’ 
“Thus I found every door closed against 
the colored man in a free state, excepting 
the jails and penitentiaries, the doors of 
which were thrown wide open to receive 
him.’’ In the above quotations we do not 
claim to follow the language of the laws, 
but Mr. Malvin’s recollection of their mean- 
ing and effect. . 





AN interesting paragraph in Mr. Malvin’s 
autobiography—written some years before 
his death—is in relation to the purchase of 
his wife’s father from slavery: ‘‘I opened 
correspondence with his master, and he 
replied that he would take four hundred 
dollars for the old man, who was then sixty 
years of age, and. that he would take one 
hundred dollars down and the balance on 
time. I got asubscription paper and circu- 
lated it, and upon that subscription paper 
the public kindly donated one hundred dol- 
lars. I then made two notes, payable in one 
and two years, for one hundred and fifty 


dollars each, and procured the endorsement 
thereon of John M. Sterling, sen., Deacon 
Benjamin Rouse, Judith Richmond and 
Thomas Whelpley. I sent my wife to Ken- 
tucky with the money and notes, and, on 
paying the one hundred dollars and deliver- 
ing the notes, her father was released and 
came with her to Cleveland.”’ Mr. Malvin 
eventually paid the notes. 





IN the very interesting article from the pen 
of General A. E. Lee, published in this maga- 
zine in August last, entitled ‘‘The Slave 
Lucy and the War,” no mention was made 
of the final career of the girl after she was 
delivered by the courts of Cleveland to her 
owner and returned to her former home in 
Wheeling. Mr. Malvin supplies that lack: 
“After the trial the judge ordered the girl 
to be delivered up to her master, who took 
her back with him to Wheeling, where she 
was placed in jail and severely punished. 
When the Union army arrived in Wheeling 
the girl was liberated, and her master, Mr. 
Goshorn, who had become a prisoner of war, 
was incarcerated in the same jail in which he 
had confined Lucy.” 





WHEN John W. Allen peacefully passed 
away at his home on Prospect street, Cleve- 
land, on October 5, 1887, the west lost one 
of its oldest pioneers, and this city one who 
in times past was counted among its most 
active and public-spirited citizens. Born in 
1802 of a family that united worthand cul- 
ture in an eminent degree, he graduated from 
the Harvard Law school, and in 1825 came 
to Cleveland and entered the law office of 
Judge SamuelCowles. During thenext forty 
years he was one of the foremost in all pub- 
lic enterprises and the faithful occupant of 
numerous public offices. His career was 
crowned by an election to congress, and a 
call to the mayoralty chair of thecity. Jus- 
tice could not be done to his career in any 
memorial that did not follow the growth of 
Cleveland, step by step, and show his connec- 
tion with a majority of its great public 
interests. 

















Mr. ALLEN’s labors in connection with the 
building of Cleveland’s first successful railroad 
the Cleveland & Columbus, asit was then gen- 
erally called, would alone stand as the monu- 
ment of amost useful publicman. Inapaper 
prepared in 1884 for the Early Settlers’ asso- 
ciation, he related some interesting facts in 
connection with that great venture. The orig- 
inal charter, issued before the great panic of 
1837, required a subscription of five hundred 
thousand dollars, with a down payment of 
fifty thousand dollars; but the enterprise as 
then proposed came to naught, and it was 
not untilanumber of years later that the real 
work was commenced. ‘At the session of 
1845-46,” said Mr. Allen’s narration,“ appli- 
cations were made for several railroad char- 
ters between the lake and Columbus, which 
were granted, and the five hundred thou- 
sand dollars requisition for the road of the 
Cleveland company was reduced to fifty 
thousand dollars and the down payment to 
five per cent. on that sum, and commission- 
ers appointed for all of them. Thus in the 
spring of 1846 there were three or four rival 
projects for a road to Columbus from the 
lake, either in whole or part, but none of 
them were unfriendly to Cleveland. We 
called a meeting of all the commissioners at 
Mansfield, and at our request they all agreed 
to give us six months to enable us to carry 
out our project, and if we were successful, 
they would rest quietly as to theirs. We 
went to work actively in getting rights of 
way, surveying several linesin whole or part, 
seeking subscriptions, collecting money by 
donations for expenses, etc., which we could 
get more readily than stock subscriptions, 
which last were mostly subject to conditions. 
When the limitation granted us was about 
expiring, we were not in a condition to 
organize, and the writer of this went to 
Columbusto consult our friends; four of the 
most prominent men made this proposition : 
that they would take one-half the required 
fifty thousand dollars and be directors, and 
that the writer should select four men at 
Cleveland and be president, and that they 
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should provide the other half of said sum, 
and that a call should be made for a meet- 
ing of the subscribers at the earliest day 
admissible at Columbus, and that on the 
question of calling for payments the writer 
should vote with them, and that their checks 
in the Clinton bank, for the five per cent., 
should be held till:they were ready to pay 
them.”’ 





“THe writer for himself,’ continues the 
narration, “agreed to this offer, came home, 
and his associates here assented, and at the 
meeting called the records and papers 
showed a full compliance with law, the offi- 
cers were chosen, a corporation was formed, 
and out of these devices grew this road of 
great and immediate importance to Cleve- 
land.” 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WE take pleasure in announcing to the 
readers of the MaGazINE of WESTERN His- 
TorY that, commencing with this first num- 
ber of Volume VII., the editorial department 
will be under control of Mr. J. H. Kennedy, 
who has terminated his various literary en- 
gagements that his whole time and service 
might be given to this work. Mr. Kennedy 
has had years of experience in editorial man- 
agement in several important positions, 
and by study, research, reading and personal 
investigation, has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the history of our country, 
especially in such branches as relate to Ohio 
and the west. In the many articles from his 
pen that have appeared in these pages, he 
has formed so close an acquaintance with 
our readers that no formal introduction is 
needed. It remains only for the publishers 
to add that his contributions will be con- 
tinued from month to month, and that 
plans for the improvement of the magazine 
that have been long in contemplation, will 
now be carried out. 

The success that has crowned our efforts 
to gather and preserve a history of those 
events by which the great west was created 
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and developed, has been beyond our most 
hopeful expectations, and the encouragement 
so far received leads only to renewed efforts 
in the future. The six volumes already in 
existence give some idea of our plan and 
purpose; but we have the courage to feel 
that that which has been performed in the 
face of those obstacles which confront any 
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new venture, is only anearnest of that which 
is to be, now that we are upon a permanent 
foundation and have created a constituency 
whose practical encouragement is a sure aid 
to, and guarantee of, enlarged usefulness and 
success. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 


Ata meeting of the Committee of twenty-one of 
the Town of Pittsburgh, on Monday morning, 4th 
August, 1794, report was made to them by the com- 
mittee of four, who were a part of the committee of 
Battallions to Braddock’s fields, the 2d inst., vizt: 
That in Committee on Braddock’s fields, it was 
stated on the part of the Committee of four, that the 
three prescribed persons of the Town of Pittsburgh, 
vizt.: Abraham Kirkpatrick, James Brison and Ed- 
ward Day were expelled the Town and had dis- 
appeared. 

It was then taken into view what other persons 
were obnoxious, as being suspected of being friendly 
to the Excise Law, as might appear from letters by 
them written or otherwise; and on certain letters 
being read which had been intercepted in the Mail 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, vizt: one from 
Colo. Presley Neville to his father-in-law, containing 
in a certain paragraph, words unfavorable to the 
opposers of the Excise Law, tho’ no persons in par- 
ticular were named ; but this being considered a 
sufficient evidence of his enmity to the cause, it was 
resolved that he should be expelled the Country 
within ten Days. 

Also on letter from Gen. John Gibson to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, which in a certain Para- 
graph evine'd a like disposition, by a misstatement 
made by him in information, which information was 
thorght not to be exact, and which he had too 
hastily credited, it was resolved that he should be 
subjected to the like sentence, and that the com- 
mittee of Pittsburgh should carry into effect these 
measures, necessary for the public safety. 


Resolved, therefore, That notice of their respec 
tive sentences be forthwith given to these persons, 
and that they depart accordingly, and that a Guard 
be ordered for each of them to conduct them to a 
proper distance. 

Resolved also, That a copy of this minute be 
given to each of those persons as a passport from 
the country. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
JAMES CLow, Chairman. 


Pittsburgh, August 4, 1794. 

This is to certify to all whom it may concern, That 
the bearer hereof, Colonel Presley Neville, has been 
directed to depart the country, by order of the 
Committee of the Battallions of Washington, Fay- 
ette, Westmoreland & Allegany counties, assembled 
on Braddock’s fields the 2d Inst.—which sentence 
the Committee of Pittsburgh were to carry into 
effect & to furnish him with a guard to a proper dis- 
tance. Let him therefore pass in safety and without 
molestation. 

By order of the Committee of Pittsburgh, 
* JAMEs CLow, Chairman. 


Pittsburgh, October rst, 1794. 

Sir :—When the commissioners of the United 
States were at this place, they were told by H. 
Brackenridge, Esq., in my presence, that had it not 
been for his interposition I would have been pro- 











scribed, at the time the people were at Braddock’s 
fields. It is said the circumstance that induced this 
was facts stated by you ; viz., that { had said I would 
suffer my own house to be made an excise office of, 
&c. This, if true, was what any citizen is justifiable 
in doing, but not being so with respect to me, I con- 
sider the lie to have been designed for my de- 
struction, and now call on you for your authority. 
I would not have addressed you on this subject, 
had I not supposed that you were deceived in your 
information, and could point out the scoundrel with 
whom it originated, and from whom I might seek 
redress for the injuries intended and suffered. 
I am Sir, your obedient humble servant 
IsAAC CRAIG. 


David Bradford, Esq,, Washington, Pa. 


Washington, October sth., 1794. 

S1r :—I received yours of the first of this current 
month, in which you have said that Mr. Brackenridge 
asserted, in the presence of the commissioners of 
the United States, that had it not been for his inter- 
position on your behalf at Braddock’s fields, that 
you would have been banished. 

I must inform you, that Mr. Brackenridge has 
either a very treacherous memory, or a strong dis- 
position to assert falsehoods, if he asserts as you 
state. The truth of the case was, that he evidenced 
to me the strongest desire to have you banished. I 
shall state to you his expressions, or at least some of 
them. You may then judge for yourself. 

The first day at Braddock’s fields, Mr. Bracken- 
ridge told me the people of Pittsburgh were well 
pleased that the country were about to banish the 
persons, whose names had been mentioned; he 
added that they ought to go further, that little Craig 
ought to be banished, for he was one of the same 
damned junto. I replied, there appeared to be 
no ground to proceed against you, that there was 
no letter of yours intercepted, misstating facts, or 
the conduct of individuals, to government. Further 
conversation took place, which had manifestly for 
its object, to irritate me against you. 

The next day, when the commissioners sat, Mr. 
Brackenridge took me aside, and mentioned to me 
your conduct after the burning of Neville’s house ; 
that you assumed high airs in contempt of every- 
thing that had been done by the people; that 
you had declared in the most positive manner, that 
you would keep up the letters, designating the 
office of inspection, at every risk ; and though the 
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people of Pittsburgh requested you to take them 
down, you would not. In short, that you were de- 
termined to keep the office open, in contempt of 
the then ruling opinion. 

He told further, that he put in operation a strata- 
gem to see whether you had the firmness to support 
all the vaunts and blasts you had made. He said, 
he went out in the street, and asked the first person 
he met if he had heard there were 500 of the Wash- 
ington county people, coming down armed to burn 
Pittsburgh, because the inspection office was kept 
open; and the answer was, No. He asked the 
next he met, the same answer was received ; by 
this means the news was spread over the town in a 
few minutes, that 500 armed men were approaching 
the place to burn it, &c. He said the letters were 
immediately taken down, and torn to pieces; in 
short, he told me you was one of the warmest 
sticklers for the revenue law, and that you had been 
as odious to the citizens of Pittsburgh, and the 
neighborhood, as the excise officer himself had been. 

I then mentioned to Mr. Brackenridge, that he 
had better state to the commissioners the circum- 
stances he had just related to me: he said it was 
disagreeable to him, as he lived in the same place; 
I replied that I would open the way, and immedi- 
ately stated to the commissioners a report which 
I had heard, respecting your conduct after the 
burning of Neville's house, and stated precisely what 
Mr. Brackenridge had stated, one minute before, 
not mentioning from whom I had the report. I ob- 
served, as it was only a report, it would be improper 
to take it up as true, till it could be discovered 
whether true or false. I then called on the gentle- 
men from Pittsburgh, to give information, if they 
knew anything against you. Mr. Wilkins observed 
that he did not know of anything against you. Mr. 
McMasters to the like effect, and Mr. Brackenridge 
also concurred. He declined to give the narrative 
which he had done to me just before, though I 
opened the way, on what principle I know not. 

I shall mention another circumstance, though it does 
not concern you; perhaps, obviate false insinuations, 
which he may be disposed tomake. On the morning of 
the second day’s meeting of the commissioners, at 
Parkinson’s ferry, Mr. Brackenridge told me that there 
was a young man, who wrote in Brison’s office, at- 
tending the commissioners for the purpose of pre- 
senting a petition for the return of Brison. He 
wished me to oppose it, suggesting reasons, that he 
had always been a pest to them, at Pittsburgh ; that 
he was a great friend to the excise, alluding to a 
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certain period when a number of suits were brought, 
or indictments preferred to the grand jury; that 
Brison was known to be at the bottom of the busi- 
ness—that he was a damned scoundrel and conceited 
coxcomb—that nothing could ever turn out about 
Pittsburgh, but he must be writing to the governor— 
a puppy, added he, what has he to do with the gov- 
ernor? it was his place to have sat in his office, and 
issued writs, when called on, &c. I observed to 
him, if he had any reasons to offer to the commis- 
sioners, why Brison should not be suffered to return, 
he had better offer them himself; no petition was 
presented. These are facts which I have stated ; 
and I leave you at full liberty to make any use of 
them, you may think proper. I would have an- 
swered your letter before, but have been much indis- 
posed. 

I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 

DAVID BRADFORD. 

Major Isaac Craig. 
HEAD QUARTERS, PITTSBURGH, Nov. 22, 1794. 

Str: I have received your letter of the roth Inst., 
and maturely considered its contents. 

Iam concerned that the party in pursuit of Mr. 
Bradford were unsuccessful in efforts to arrest him, 
inasmuch as I fear the late convulsions of this part 
of the country may in a great degree be ascribed to 
his counsels and efforts. I hope, at the same time, 
that he will yet be delivered into the hands of Jus- 
tice, that may expiate by his punishment, those 
offences which he is supposed to have committed 
against that country from which he derived his ex- 
istance and support ; but while I wish that he should 
be taken, I wish not that he should be destroyed ; on 
the contrary I should be affected with great concern 
should I hear that he had been killed, or even 
treated with unnecessary severity or cruelty. It is 
the happiness as it is the pride of America that no 
person can be deprived of his property or his exist- 
ance but by Law. the principles of Justice on 
which are founded those of the Law pronounce 
that before he shall be deprived of the latter he shall 
be confronted with his accusers, allow'd the benefit 
of exculpating Testimony and permitted to urge 
whatever he may think necessary for his defense. 

Conformably to this Idea they the several of- 
fenders who have been seized in this deluded country 
have been regularly delivered to the Civil power 
which will deal with them according to their merits. 

Permit me therefore to assure you, Sir, that the 
Information you have rec'd that / wished Bradford 







































to be killed rather than suffered to escape is erroneous 
& that I shudder at the Idea of hunting to death a 
Sellow being. 

If by your exertions he could be sent to this place 
alive you would confer an Obligation on me and on 
the United States. at the same time in that event / 
should wish him to be treated with every civility con- 
sistant with his safe custody. 

Iam, &c., &c. 
HENRY LEE. 
D'Hebecourt. 





On the back of the above letter the following note 
occurs : 

This letter from Gen. Henry Lee to Captain 
D'Hebecourt, I preserve, because I greatly admire 
the noble and humane spirit which is displayed in 
every line. David Bradford was undoubtedly the 
master spirit, the very Cataline of that first rebellion 
against the National Government. His exemplary 
punishment would have been very useful as an ex 
ample, if done legally and in strict conformity with 
the laws of the country, but this gallant soldier o1 
the Revolution, shrank with horror from the idea o} 
sacrificing even David Bradford like a wild beast. 


NEVILLE B. CRAIG. 


From Mr. Madison, Secretary of State: ‘The 
claims from which France was released were ad- 
mitted by France, and the release was for a valuabie 
consideration in a correspondent release of the 
United States from certain claims upon them.” 

From the Constitution of the United States. 
‘Nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.” 

From Mr. Jefferson, U. S. Minister at Paris, Dec. 
11, 1787; to our Minister at Madrid: ‘‘War (be- 
tween England and France) being now imminent, 
Eden, since Lord Aukland, questioned me on the 
effect of our treaty with France, in the case of a war, 
and what might be our dispositions. I told him 
frankly, and without ‘hesitation, that our disposi- 
tion would be neutral, & that I thought it would 
be the interest of both these powers that we should 
be so; because, it would relieve both from all anx- 
iety as to feeding their West India Islands; that 
England, too, by suffering us to remain so, would 
avoid a heavy land war on our continent, which 
might very much cripple her proceedings elsewhere ; 

















that our treaty (with France) indeed, obliged us to 
receive into our ports the armed vessels of France, 
with their prizes, and to refuse admission to the 
prizes made on her by her enemies ; that there was 
a clause, also, by which we guaranteed to France 
her American possessions, might perhaps force us 
into the war, if these were attacked. ‘Then it will 
be war,’ said he, ‘for they will assuredly be at- 
tacked.” Vol. I, Jefferson’s Works, p. 63, and Vol. 
iI, same 269. 

Instructions from our Secretary of State, to John 
Q. Adams then minister at London, Aug. 25, 1795. 
If after every precedent effort, you find that the 
order in council. respecting provisions, cannot be 
removed, its continuance is not to be an obstacle to 
the exchange of ratifications. Doc. 102, No. 206. 

(Such obstacles were not removed by Mr. Adams, 
the treaty was ratified, and the result was that many 
millions of dollars were lost by our shipping mer- 
chants, who were subsequently reimbursed, for such 
losses, by England. The French Government man- 
ifested her revengeful indignation by ordering the 
indiscriminate capture and confiscation of all Amer- 
ican vessels, and this order was enforced with the 
utmost rigor. And yet be it said to the credit of 
France, that she freely acknowledged the obligation 
to satisfy the spoliation demands of our citizens, 
while at the same time she was inexorable in her 
demands of a political character, under existing 
treaties. } 

Mr. Jefferson in a letter to Mr. Hammond, the 
British Minister, dated Sept. 9, 1796, says, as follows : 
‘« Though the admission of the prizes and privateers 
of France is exclusive, yet it is the effect of a treaty 
made long ago for valuable considerations, not with 
a view to the present circumstances, nor against any 
nation in particular, but all in general; and may, 
therefore, be faithfully observed without offence to 
any; and we mean faithfully to observe it.”” Doc. 
102, No. 133. 

-On the 15 July, 1797, our Government appointed 
Charles C. Pinckney, John Marshall, and Elbridge 
Gerry, as envoys extraordinary to the French Re- 
public, for the purpose of adjusting these difficul- 
ties. ‘Their instructions contained the following : 
‘*The great object of the Government being to do 
justice to France and her citizens, if in any thing 
we have injured them ; to obtain justice for the mul- 
tiplied injuries they have committed against us ; and 
to preserve peace. Your style & manner of proceed- 
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ing will be such as shall most directly tend to se- 
cure these objects.” Doc. 102, No. 307. The 
result of this mission was the presentation of the 
following proposition, dated Nov. 8, 1797, viz: 
‘There shall be named a commission of five mem- 
bers agreeably to a form to be established, for the 
purpose of deciding upon the reclamations of the 
Americans relative to the prizes made on them by 
the French privateers. The American Envoys will 
engage that their Government shall pay the indem- 
nifications, or the amount of the sums already de- 
creed to American creditors of the French Republic, 
and those shall be adjusted to the claimants by the 
Commissioners. This payment shall be made under 
the name of an advance to the French Republic who 
will repay it in a time & manner to be agreed on.” 
Doc. 102, No. 310. 

The above proposition was offered, for the reason 
that the finances of France were exhausted by the 
war, &, therefore, she could not pay us promptly, 
for the spoliations. The American Envoys refused 
to sanction it, as being beyond their instructions, 
and because England would regard it as a covert 
aid to France during the existing war. In a letter 
from Mr. Jefferson to Colonel Burr, dated June 17, 
1797, the former says: ‘‘ We have received a re- 
port that the French Directory has proposed a dec- 
laration of war against the United States to the 
Council of Ancients who have rejected it. Thus we 
see.two nations who love one another affectionately, 
brought by the ill temper of their Executive Admin- 
istrations to the very brink of a necessity to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of each other." Jefferson's 
Works, Vol. III, p. 358. 

The mission of Géneral Pinckney and his two as- 
sociates, therefore, proved a failure, and on the 22 
Oct. 1799, a second mission to France was ap- 
pointed, viz: Oliver Ellsworth, William R. Davil, 
and William Vans Murray, which resulted in ob- 
taining from the French negotiators, Mess. Joseph 
Bonaparte, Fleurien, and Roderer, a new treaty. A 
French National Bond was pledged in favor of the 
Spoliation claims, which was regarded as _a liqui- 
dated acknowledged debt. That bond was placed 
in charge of our Government as trustee of the claim- 
ants, for collection. The United States, and wisely 
too, paid their debt to France with said bond ; and 
thus relieved itself of the obnoxious treaty, and from 
the guarantee of the French island and the use of 


our ports. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


*MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO,’ edited by H. E.Scudder. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

The plan of this volume is indeed, as it has been 
modestly described by its editor, ‘‘as simple ascould 
be desired." He has taken the period designated 
in the title, and from books then issued has taken 
such accounts of contemporaneous life, as ‘‘ seemed 
likely to furnish one with a light and intelligible view 
of society and persons at that time.’’ In addition 
he has dipped into letters, journals and volumes ot 
reminiscences, seeking only to depict the life and the 
times as seen by the people of the day. In the 
scores of extracts and articles given one can find all 
the follies, vanities, fashions, passions and humors 
which were possessors of men and women in those 
days as well as these ; and the several illustrations 
given are in accord with the spirit of the text. The 
book is not only readable but valuable as throwing 
light upon historical points that might not otherwise 
be understood. It fills a field altogether its own, 
and fills it well. 





* THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND,’ by Samuel 
Adams Drake. Published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 


The opening and development of the American 
continent is of interest, naturally, to American 
readers, whether the lines of information follow La 
Salle in his adventurous voyage across Lake Erie, 
De Soto pushing up the Mississippi, or John Smith 
in Virginia ; but after all there is a peculiar and 
special interest that attaches to Plymouth Rock, and 
the founding of New England. Adventure, con- 
quest, exploration, lay within the motives of La Salle, 
Cortez and De Soto, but in the Mayflower was an 
idea—a germ out of which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the defiance to kings, and the American 
Republic were the natural results. The Revolution 
commenced before the shores of America were 
touched ; it began with the Puritans’ idea that man 
had a right to worship God after his own conscience, 
and was developed alittle later into the more mate- 
rial maxim that he also possessed the right to govern 
himself and make choice of his own rulers. It is 
therefore always an entertaining quest to follow any 


line of search that leads historically into the past of 
New England. In this book Mr. Drake has pur- 
sued a new line of information—he has shown us 
how New England was built, from the foundation 
up, adding stone by stone, and connecting one part 
to the other with symmetry and skill of design. Its 
charm lies in its manner of arrangement and treat- 
ment, while its value is in the fact that it occu- 
pies a place between the larger and the lesser 
histories. It is especially useful to the teacher 
who, engaged upon a particular topic, can read to 
his pupils a chapter upon the same subject, and 
thus fill out the bare outlines of the common text- 
book. The narrative fully covers the ‘critical 
periods of discovery,” exploration and settlement 
of New England, from the earliest days to the time 
when ‘‘ stable government, the security achieved by 
arms, and the development and adaptation of 
social or material ideas to the varied conditions of 
the new home, had won for the first colonists a 
secure foot-hold in the new world.” The book is 
fully and admirably illustrated, and is certain to 
make its way along the lines of usefulness for which 
it was prepared. 





*‘ HALF-HOURS WITH AMERICAN History,’ Vol. I. 
Colonial America; Vol. II. Independent Amer- 
ica ; selected and arranged by Charles Morris, au- 
thor of ‘A Manual of Classical Literature,’ and 
‘ Half-Hours with the Best American Authors.’ 
Published by the J. B. Lippincott company, Phila- 
delphia. Received of the Burrows Brothers com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

The best presentation of these valuable and inter- 
esting historical works, would consist of a quotation 
of their full table of contents, would space permit, 
as justice can hardly be done in any abridgment 
thereof. As will be noted in connection with the 
titles, the work is divided into two general groups, the 
one leading up to and laying the foundation for. the 
other. 

The first volume—Colonial America—is divided 
into six sections—the period before Columbus ; the 
era of discovery ; the era of settlement ; progress of 
the colonies ; the French and Indian war; and the 
threshold of the Revolution. The second volume— 


















































Independent America—is equally comprehensive and 
complete. Its four sections cover: The American 
Revolution ; the Union founded aud sustained ; the 
progress of National development ; and the era of civil 
war. And the unique and comprehensive thing is 
that the work is not that of one man, but the fruits 
of the best labor and study of many. From Ban- 
croft on ‘ The Origin of the Americans’ to Long on 
‘The Last March of Lee's Army,’ the story is told 
in selections from the most eminent historians of the 
land—Lossing, Irving, Sparks, Headley, Everett, 
Greeley, Draper, Parkman, and scores of others—the 
selected articles ‘‘ presented in chronological succes- 
sion, divided into historical eras and joined by con- 
necting links, each giving in brief outline a sketch 
of the intermediate events.’’ The selections have 
been confined to events of special interest or impor- 
tance, many of them describing those striking and 
dramatic scenes which have become like household 
words to American readers; and it has been 
well said of this book: ‘‘A work thus arranged may 
be compared to a landscape, over whose dead levels 
the eye ranges with a rapid glance, while constrained 
to rest with attention upon its elevations or features 
of special attractiveness.’’ The Lippincott company, 
always offering something new and attractive, have 
perforiued an unusually valuable service to American 
history by the publication of these books. 





‘ HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS, IN THE 
ARMY OF THE PoToMac.’ By Francis A. Walker, 
brevet brigadier-general United States volunteers. 
With portraits and maps. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

This elegantly printed, illustrated and bound vol- 
ume of seven kundred pages is what its title describes 
—a history of the famous second corps and of its 
brilliant achievements, from the pen of one well 
qualified by ability and information for the task he 
has so well accomplished. From the Feninsula and 
Fair Oaks to Petersburg and Appomattox, the story 
is graphically told, and with a fairness and candor 
that must compel the respect of even those who may 
take issue with some of General Walker's deductions 
and conclusions. In addition to the history of the 
corps, the work embraces a vast amount of statisti- 
cal and personal matter that adds not only to the 
interest of the story, but to the historical value as 
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well. It is a book that every student of the ‘war 
should have. 





‘BEN HARDIN: His TIMES: AND CONTEMPO- 
RARIES, WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS SPEECHES.’ 
By Lucius P. Little. Received from Robert 
Clarke & Co., publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


' The part played by Kentucky in opening a path- 
way to the rich possibilities of the Mississippi valley 
and beyond, has always beenconceded to have been 
honorable and important, but the fulness of its value 
is only understood as the modern biographer and his- 
torian study into the rich lore of the past, and give 
to the world the result of their investigations. The 
half apology Mr. Little makes for the production of 
this work is altogether needless. He not only gives 
us a mass of useful and interesting information con 
cerning Hardin and his associates, but also lets in 
many sidelights of information that suggest the di- 
rections in which deeper researches can be made. 
The spirit in which the author approached his work 
is best explained in his own language: ‘‘I have se- 
lected Mr. Hardin, of all that galaxy of great men 
among whom he flourished, net because he was nec- 
essarily greatest, but rather because his genius, more 
than that of any other, was indigenous to his age 
and its surroundings. He was the product of his time, 
imbued with its spirit, and in sympathy with its 
thought and sentiment. His career was a long and 
successful one. At its outset he became famous. 
Until the end—at the bar, un the stump, in state 
and National councils—he extended, widened and 
strengthened his early prestige. Always a mighty, 
intellectual force, he had the good fortune to impress 
himself and his characteristics on his day and gener- 
ation as few have done.” His life, from 1784 to 1852, 
was spent in the region that now treasures his fame 
among its best possessions, and he left an impress all 
along that long series of years. It is the best commen- 
tary upon Mr. Little’s work to say that while he has 
approached his task in a spirit of love and admira- 
tion, he has shaded nothing, withheld nothing, and 
laid on not a line of color that was not deserved. The 
book is well written, well printed and handsomely 
bound and illustrated. It is, in short, one of the 
most important additions to the history of the great 
West that has been given to the public for a‘ long 
time. 








